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St. Stephen’s College 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 


A College of Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
definitely and officially of the Episcopal 
Church but with no ecclesiastical restric- 
tions in the selection of its student body; 
incorporated into the educational system 
of Cotumsia UNIvERSITY and conferring 
the University degree. 

It combines the advantages of university 
education with small college simplicity and 
inexpensiveness. 

The College, founded in 1860, is equipped 
to teach men who, after graduation, are 
going into business or into post-graduate 
schools of medicine, law, journalism or 
theology, or into classical, scientific, social 
or literary research. 

The fees are: for tuition, $360 a year; 
for furnished room, $150 a year; for board 
in Hall, $300 a year. There are some com- 
petitive scholarships and a few bursaries 
for men contemplating Holy Orders. Ad- 
dress: 


BernarpD Ipprncs Bert, D.D., Warden, 
ANNANDALE-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 
(R. R. Station: Barrytown.) 


Personal and Intimate 


Really to know what your Church is 
doing abroad, you must read one or more 
of the unpretentious little papers published 
in our overseas missions. Why not sub- 
scribe to the paper of your favorite mis- 
ston and of the mission with which you 
are least familiar. 

Tue ALAsKAN CHURCHMAN (Quarterly, 


$1.00), The Rev. Michael J. Kippen- 
brock, Cordova, Alaska, 


Tue ANKING NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Miss 
Mildred Capron, Lion Hill, Wuhu, China. 

Tue Hanxow NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Mrs. 
L. H. Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Han- 
kow, China. 

Tue SHANGHAI NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Bish- 
op’s Office, 20 Minghong Road, Shan- 
ghai, China. 

Tue HawatAN CHURCH CHRONICLE, 
($1.00), Emma Square, Honolulu, T.H. 

Tue Liperian CHuRCHMAN, (50c), Mrs. H. 
“Bx Nichols, 189 Washington Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Tue DiocesAN CHRONICLE, ($1.00), 567 
’ Calle Isaac Peral, Manila, P. I 


A Bequest to the Church 


Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title-of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. ; 
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If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 
China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the De- 
partment of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWtS” B:3F RAN KIZGEN.= ree anes 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 
in Wirginta 
oe rey aa paioaa 


Session opens third Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


For catalogues, apply to 
Hen DB ALN 
Theological Seminary Alexandria, Va. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


New York City 


CHELSEA SQUARE 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may _ specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean 
and Faculty. 


Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS SCHOOL 
DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
offers a two-year course preparing women for 
Foreign, Domestic or City Mission Work 
Religious Education Leadership 
Christian Social Service 
Parish Work 


or for the Order of Deaconess 
For detailed information apply to 


MISS ETHEL M. SPRINGER, Dean 
708 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service in 
Deaconesses the Church as Deaconesses, or as 
Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 


Address Deaconess Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy Address: THE DEAN 


St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 42nd and Locust Streets Philadelphia 
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© HOUSE OF ART, N. Y. 


THE PRESENCE — _ Borthwick 


For RELIcIous, HISTORICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Send for Illustrated Folder 


THE HOUSE OF ART 
33 West 34th Street, New York 


MISSIONARY SUITS 


RABATS, COLLARS, SHIRTS, 
CASSOCKS, SUPPLIES, STOLES 
Special Terms to Missionary Societies 
and Auxiliaries. 

Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries tor half a century. 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 East 23rd Street, New York 


OPEN DOORS iN RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 
By John W. Suter, Jr. 
“Probably not more than 
a dozen great books on 
religious education have 
been published during 
the last ten years. One 
was published last week. 
It is Open Doors In 
Religious Education by 
John W. Suter, Jr.”?— 
From a statement by 
Walter M. Howlett io 
5,000 Sunday School 
Teachers in New York 
City. $1.25 
RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st Street, New York 


The 
Spirit of Missions 


In Every Public Library in the 
Country 


THAT IS THE IDEAL 


Has it been reached in your community? 


If not, will you see that some organiza- 
tion in your parish makes itself responsible 
for this detail of missionary service. 


JOHN W.-SUTER JR 
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Now Ready 
THE AMERICAN PSALTER 
(New Official Edition) 
Revised with Music (Anglican Chants) 
Specially adapted for Congregational 
Singing. Cloth, $2.00 


ANTHEM QUARTERLY NO. 62 
Selections for General use and 
Christmas. 

Send 4 cents for sample copy. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St., New York City 
Sole agents for Novello & Co. 


Religious 


Christmas Cards 
— Gag 


Write for circular to 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


386 Fourth Avenue New York City 


A Missionary Map 
of the World 


is indispensable for your parish house 
HAVE YOU ONE ? 
The best has these features: 


1. It is a map of the world. 

2. It is printed in eolors on durable 
cloth. 

3. It is 98x41 inches—an excellent 
wall size, 

4. It is drawn on the new scientifically 
accurate Homolosine projection on which 
every square inch of the map represents 
an equal land area. 

5. It shows all the work of the Episco- 
pal Church in green and of the other 
branches of the Anglican Communion— 
ee Canadian, Australian, ete.—in 
red. 

6. It contains tables of the earth’s pop- 
ulation and area by countries and conti- 
nents, and its population by principal 
religions. 

7. It contains a list of Important Mis- 
sion Centers of the Episcopal Church, 

Price, $3.75 Postpaid 


THE BOOK STORE 
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Convention Responds to Call from India 


Long desired codperation may soon be realized. 


Plans to secure workers and funds will be con- 


sidered in December by the National Council 


By John Wilson Wood, D.C.L. 


Executive Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions 


LTHOUGH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL had 

suggested the possibility of delaying 
a decision with regard to work in India 
for three years, the Denver General Con- 
vention, by concurrent action, decided 
that early steps should be taken to enter 
upon this new venture and give to the 
Church in India the desired aid. This 
decision was reached through a resolution 
originating in the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies and adopted by both 
houses. The resolution reads: 


Wuereas, Within the past ten years repeated 
requests have been received from authorities of 
the Church in England and in India for the aid 
of the Church in the United States in making 
our Lord known in India, and 

Wuereas, Since the establishment in 1930 of 
the Church in India, Burma, and Ceylon, that 
request has been urgently renewed by the Indian 
Church, and 

Wuereas, The Archbishop of Calcutta heartily 
endorses the plea of the Bishop of Dornakal, the 
Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah, that the Church in the 
United States begin work in a section of the 
Diocese of Dornakal; 

ResotveD, That the General Convention be- 
lieves that this call from the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, should have an early and 
favorable response; and that consent of General 
Convention be and is hereby given to the 
undertaking of the work outlined by the Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta and the Bishop of Dornakal, 
on condition that sufficient financial support, 
outside the Budget adopted at this Convention, 
can be secured to carry it on for a trial period 
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of three years at an approximate cost, including 
capital expenditure, of $15,000 a year; 

Further Resorvep, That the National Council 
is authorized to take such steps as may be 
necessary to bring this call to service in India 
to the attention of the people of the Church 
and to secure such offers of service and the 
funds required for the support of the proposed 
work. 

Fifty-eight years have elapsed since 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Millman, then 
Bishop of Calcutta, in 1873, sent a mes- 
sage to the Church in the United States, 
asking it to come to the help of the 
Church of England in India. Since that 
time various proposals have been made 
with regard to the location and character 
of the work which our Church might 
undertake. The General Convention has 
approved the most recent of these pro- 
posals (see June Sprrit oF Missions, 
pages 373-6). The Diocese of Dornakal 
is one of the younger dioceses of India, 
carved out from the vast Diocese of 
Madras in 1912. 

The special work which the Archbishop 
of Calcutta and the Bishop of Dornakal 
have asked the Church in America to 
undertake, lies in what is known as the 
Singareni area in the Province of Hydera- 
bad. It comprises three counties with a 
population of about three hundred thou- 
sand people and is part of a vast rural 
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area in the dominions of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Bishop Azariah believes 
that a separate diocese can be erected in 
the Nizam’s dominions within a few 
years. The Singareni area is a region in 
which both the Church of England and 
the American Methodists have been main- 
taining mission work. In the interest of 
comity and consolidation, the Methodists 
have withdrawn. Later there will be an 
opportunity for developing medical work 
to reinforce the evangelistic effort in the 
rural sections. 

The Church in the Diocese of Dornakal 
has for several years faced the danger of 
being overwhelmed by the number of 
people who have turned to it for the ful- 
fillment of their spiritual hopes and long- 
ings. There has not been sufficient staff 
to prepare properly, the many candidates 
for Baptism and Confirmation. 

The Committee on India of the De- 
partment of Foreign Missions has already 
held one informal meeting and is taking 
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steps to prepare plans for the purpose of 
securing American missionaries and funds 
for their support and of Indian workers 
already in the field. Money will also be 
needed for the purchase of property. 
These plans will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the National Council at its 
meeting on December 9, in accordance 
with the action of the Convention. 

Without any direct effort to secure 
gifts as yet, a good beginning has been 
made on the guarantee fund for the mis- 
sion in India. Two friends have volun- 
tarily promised to give one-tenth of the 
annual expenditure for each of the three 
years; two others are contemplating a 
similar guarantee; one clergyman has 
promised $500, and a lay member of the 
National Council has promised an equal 
amount. 

Thus it appears that the hopes of many 
years, expressed by Church people in this 
country as well as in England and India, 
are soon to be realized. 


Dr. Pott Views St. John’s Future with Confidence 


D* F. L. Hawxs Port in reviewing 
the last academic year at St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, points out that 
although no public announcement was 
made of the entrance examinations, there 
were many applicants with the result that 
602 students enrolled, an increase over 
the preceding year. 

Sixteen students were admitted to the 
entering class of the school of medicine. 
The school is now carried on in codpera- 
tion with the Woman’s Union Christian 
Medical School, to the decided advantage 
of both institutions. 

In order to strengthen the university 
library in its department of Chinese lit- 
erature, an appeal was made to the par- 
ents and guardians of students. A grati- 
fying response resulted in the gift of vol- 
umes worth several thousand dollars for 
this section of the library. This was a 
special boon in view of St. John’s limited 
resources for the purchase of books. 

After much careful study of the ques- 
tion in all its aspects, Bishop Graves and 
the Council of Advice agreed that appli- 


cation should be made for the registration 
of the university and the middle school, 
provided the application contained a def- 
inite statement of Christian purpose. The 
application was accordingly sent to the 
Educational Ministry, but was returned 
with the statement that it was not accept- 
able because it contained a statement of 
Christian purpose and because the univer- 
sity included a school of theology. No 
further action has been taken. 

As Dr. Pott looks toward the future, he 
considers that the property and plant of 
the university are sufficient in most 
respects for present needs. He thinks it 
desirable that there should be an in- 
creased income for the support of the 
Chinese staff and for the purchase of 
equipment, scientific and literary. He is 
most anxious that definite provision 
should be made for the housing of mem- 
bers of the Chinese staff on the university 
grounds. He also sees the coming neces- 
sity for a central building containing ad- 


ministrative offices and additional lecture 
rooms. 
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THE HUDSON STUCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


Alaska Hospital has Phenomenal Growth 


Every native in vicinity of Fort Yukon is bap- 


tized while last decade has seen work of Hud- 


son Stuck Memorial Hospital increase sevenfold 


By Grafton Burke, M. D. 


Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital, Fort Yukon 


Y MIND OFTEN wanders back to the 

summer of 1908 when I first land- 
ed in Fort Yukon on the launch Pelican, 
with the late Hudson Stuck. 

At that date a six-room mission dwell- 
ing, given by the Men’s Thank Offering, 
was being built. The mission quarters 
were in a very old building formerly own- 
ed by the North American Transporta- 
tion and Trading Company. It was their 
store. As the little old log church was 
falling down the building of a new log 
church began, and in the church we had 
services on Sunday and school on week 
days. 

Through the village, as Archdeacon 
Stuck took me, I was impressed with the 
small and stuffy cabins, the lack of ven- 
tilation, the dirt floors, and such few 
beds and bunks. In every cabin were 
skins and robes on the floor for the 
sleeper; and the food seemed to me 
atrocious: dried fish, duck entrails, cari- 
bou, hanging on lines in the cabins from 
which it was served. And I will never 
forget seeing babies eating a mixture of 


- flour and water boiled in grease. 
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Digestive disturbances, skin troubles, 
and pulmonary conditions prevailed. The 
baby death rate was high, and was it 
any wonder? That first day I had a fist- 
fight while making rounds, with the hus- 
band of a sick woman whose numerous 
uncovered dishes of food were black with 
flies. He took exception to my interest 
in herding off the flies with vile language 
and an insult to our Christian work in 
behalf of humanity, and I met his en- 
counter to my entire satisfaction. The 
opposition to our ideals was staggering; 
the opportunity for service was baffling; 
it was uphill work for a young medical 
man with no equipment. While our 
charges were docile and tractable, there 
was gross ignorance that seemed unfath- 
omable, and an unwillingness to co- 
operate. 

The pills these folk got I dispensed 
from a corner partitioned off in the old 
N. A. T. & T. Co. store. That corner 
was smaller than the average bathroom; 
it was also the surgery where wounds 
were dressed and venereal diseases treat- 
ed. Here some traumatic surgery was 
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DR. GRAFTON H. BURKE 


The director of the Hudson Stuck Hospital has 
a tense moment at his radio 


done that reflected creditably to the Epis- 
copal Church. That work literally 
brought souls nearer Christ. It was the 
back corner of the building and the light 
was poor, so my patients came at noon 
and were anxious to get out in two hours, 
before I had to rely too much on the 
coal oil lamps. I removed tumors and 
treated bladder troubles and_ urethral 
conditions. No wonder the patients 
wanted to feel I had plenty of light. 


ow I am in a comfortable room of a 

well-furnished mission dwelling 
three stories high. It is filled with the 
happy voices of many native children 
coming and going in the discharge of 
their duties. Hard by is a well-furnished 
three-room rectory. 

Next to the rectory is the orderly’s 
cabin, and then comes our new building, 
the power plant, with the Diesel engine 
and storage battery, furnishing for the 
first time to this station an adequate sup- 
ply of light for the church, the hospital, 
the rectory, and current for the X-ray, 
auto-clave, and ray lamps, and diather- 
my. In the operating room there is light 
enough for us to work night or day with- 
out the anxiety on the part of the pa- 
tients of years ago. A little distance 
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northward through the spruce is the 
gilded cross of St. Stephen’s Church. 
There you find the gorgeously beaded 
altar hangings done on moose skin, that 
is the cynosure of all eyes. How the tour- 
ists swarm to see these! 


Then comes the Hudson Stuck Memo- 
rial Hospital, the pride of so many up 
and down the Yukon. It does one’s 
heart good to hear an old-timer or an 
Indian refer to it as “our hospital.” A 
more complete and better equipped insti- 
tution (for its size) could not be found 
in the States—so a number of doctors re- 
mark to me every summer. Many of 
these touring doctors and hundreds of 
tourists, when they step in the front hall 
and are welcomed by well-uniformed and 
capable nurses, begin to wonder whether 
they are north of the Arctic Circle at all. 


A Trurse accompanies them through the 
building, the operating room, the electric 
treatment room, the well-stocked drug 
room containing our year’s supplies, well- 
appointed private rooms, large airy wards. 


‘One ward, the children’s, of which visitors 


are fond, is done in green and white. 
Off of this is the nursery, with its cribs 
and fascinating wallpaper, cheery and 
engaging to the children. But the place 
they like to linger longest is the large 
solarium filled with flowers and children 
(mark you, I am speaking of the naviga- 
tion season and not of the 60-below sea- 
son), sick, but comfortable and happy in 
this bright and cheery place. It is amus- 
ing to see the faces of the tourists who re- 
mark that they would like to be sick in 
such a place when the nurse takes them 
to the other end to the so-called “Old- 
Timers’ Ward.” Of course it is pleasing 
to hear expressed generally how bright 
and cheerful the hospital is, and how free 
from, odors and that it has so many win- 
dows. But the irrefutable fact that the 
death rate has been greatly reduced, that 
people are living who would be dead but 
for this work, is not only pleasing and 
comforting, but is the sine qua non for 
increased service. 


Eleven dogs got in with an old-timer 
eighty miles from the south of us, with 
his arm and hand injured by the acci- 
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dental discharge of his shotgun. He lay 
for two weeks in his cabin, alone and 
helpless. We thought on his arrival that 
an amputation of his arm was imminent. 
The X-ray showed shot scattered through 
the wrist and arm. Now we are glad to 
say the member will be saved, though 
some fingers will be useless due to the in- 
jury to the ulnar nerve. 

Here is a chronic knee case, Sarah 
Black River. Look where, in faith to 
the medicine man, Sarah has_ been 
stabbed and poked and cut and scarred 
and deformed. This poor woman has 
been crippled for years and recently has 
been unable to walk. With an infected 
hand she was on the clinic bench when 
she was found suffering also with this 
miserable knee. Asked my opinion on 
giving her diathermy, reluctantly, I 
agreed with the nurse. This diathermy 
equipment has been a blessing. On this 
case it was used with some misgiving, and 
Miss Addie A. Gavel says that this one 
case convinces her of the efficacy of the 
treatment, fully justifying all expense of 
the apparatus, for on the third treatment 
poor Sarah literally got up and walked. 


OMETIME AGO THE children in this sec- 
tion fell ill with a violent bowel 
trouble and soon after rapid admission 
the hospital was filled with many very 
sick youngsters. We are proud and 
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thankful that we lost only three. The 
poor nurses going day and night in the 
discharge of their arduous duties were at 
the point of exhaustion when Mr. Wil- 
liams gave us a hand. It might be en- 
lightening to note here that the usual 
staff for this number and type of cases 
is seven nurses. We carry on with three, 
and this includes our district work. 

This epidemic lasted two months, and 
under most trying circumstances, with one 
of our three nurses in bed. A number of 
doctors touring the Arctic very kindly and 
encouragingly consulted with us on our 
treatment of the cases. 

Miss Gavel was driven to bed with the 
same trouble throwing an added burden 
on Miss Maud Pratt. No sooner were 
we going normal again than an epidemic 
of streptococcic throats filled the hospital. 
And such hideous, greenish, plugged 
throats these poor, exhausted kiddies 
had! Some of these cases were compli- 
cated with ear trouble. 

Two-year-old Esias has _ broken 
down glands, he has running ears and a 
miserable discharge from his eyes. And 
there he sits and lies, week after week, 
often incontinent. He also has water-on- 
the-brain. If he gets well—then what? 
What have we saved? If we sent him to 
his cabin with his father and another 
motherless child, to die in filth and 
neglect—then what? 


DR. BURKE RECEIVES A PATIENT AT THE HUDSON STUCK HOSPITAL 


Visiting doctors find it difficult to believe that they are north of the Arctic Circle when 
they see this well-equipped hospital with its capable nurses 
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This burden makes one think! I see 
the nurses day after day, week after 
week, carry this unfortunate, squawking 
child night and morning to the dressing 
room to dress the glands, treat the threat- 
ened bed sores, apply ointment to the 
eyes, argyrol to the ears, and rub this 
little bony body with camphorated oil, 
and give the ultra-violet ray to the neck. 
From one-half to one hour, twice a day, 
is required for this case. And it is piti- 
ful. Suppose the lymphangitis is met 
successfully, and the otitis, and keratitis, 
he is still hydrocephalic, and there ex- 
ists generally through the little one’s 
chest the subcrepitant rales always con- 
stant. Should we weaken? But for the 
persistent and devoted nursing given by 
our women, what would this piece of hu- 
manity do? This burden makes one 
think. 

Four-year-old Peter, a lovely, full- 
blooded native child, was brought from 
the south of us shortly after his father 
died. We loved Peter. He was a sweet 
child and had enough English to delight 
and entertain us. To save his life would 
mean much—he would be such a fine 
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He would develop into a fearless 
Christian. But he was dying of tuber- 
culosis. It was already well advanced, 
and there he lay in his crib, hacking and 
hacking night and day until he was called, 
two weeks after admission. But the 
Church made Peter comfortable, and our 
nurses gave Peter the tender devotion 
and loving care that he was entitled to 
have in the name of the Christ. 

In the last ten years there has been 
an increase of over seven hundred per- 
cent in the actual institutional work here, 
to say nothing of the increase of the out- 
patients by several thousands. Is it any 
wonder that we have not funds enough 
for our present needs? ‘These charges of 
the Church—these sick, suffering orphans 
—these sick, suffering old and young— 
what’s to be done with them? Mark you, 
there i8 not one single unbaptized native 
in this entire district. Then, too, they 
all keenly await the time when they may 
be confirmed. So also whenever the con- 
firmation classes start all will attend. It 
matters not whether communicants of 
twenty years or a life-time, for they want 
more and still more instruction. 


man. 


PATIENTS IN THE FRANCES WELLS HARPER MEMORIAL SOLARIUM 


This wing of the Hudson Stuck Hospital has made possible a large and successful 
ministry to children in the far north 
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Religion Can Solve Moral Problems 


Miss Case and Mr. Suter in radio dialogue say 
that these crucial days demand bold effort in 
religious education to spread Christ’s Kingdom 


NE of the most striking broadcasts 
presented from Denver during the 
recent General Convention was a dialogue 
on religious education between Miss Ade- 
laide T. Case, Ph.D., Professor of Reli- 
gious Education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, and the 
Rev. John W. Suter, jr., Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Religious Education 
of the National Council. This unique 
radio message was one in a series of 
broadcasts covering the entire range of 
the Church’s work and merits attention 
throughout the Church. 
M* Case: I have come to you for 
help. Many of us are deeply 
troubled by the state of affairs the world 
is in. The papers are full of stories of 
tragedy, poverty, and unemployment. 
Every day more business firms collapse. 
More and more people are thrown out of 
work. Many of them are not getting 
enough to eat. Moreover, the state of our 
American prisons haunts some of us. 

Mr. Suter: Yes—General Convention 
finds itself wrestling with such problems 
as marriage and divorce, birth control, 
and international, industrial, and inter- 
racial good-will. 

Miss Case: Every one of these pre- 
sents a moral problem, does it not? And 
our religion is concerned with morals. 
What are we doing to solve these prob- 
lems? 

Mr. Suter: We are making the adult 
members of our Church look at facts. 
Parishes are forming groups where people 
study current problems in the light of 
Christian teaching. Parents are meeting 
together to discover what are the sound- 
est ideas to present to their children. 

Miss CasE: Do you mean just the- 
oretical ideas? 


Mr. Suter: Not at all. I mean the 
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actual concrete situations which these 
people face from day to day. 

Miss Case: What sort of situations? 

Mr. Suter: For example, How to treat 
your employees. How to treat your em- 
ployers. How to readjust your life to a 
decreasing family income. How to im- 
prove conditions in the local jail. How 
to deal with the person whose opinions 
differ violently from your own. How to 
have a good and happy family life. How 
to achieve a successful marriage in these 
modern days. 

Miss Case: It seems to me very inter- 
esting for adults to talk about these 
things. Certainly they are vital prob- 
lems; but what is the use of all these dis- 
cussions? Do they really change people’s 
habits of action, or do the members of 
the discussion-groups just go home and 
say, ‘““That was an interesting meeting! 
Didn’t we have a fine discussion!” 

Mr. Suter: In the long run it is the 
ideas in our heads that determine our 
decisions. Meetings of groups often have 
the effect of improving these ideas and 
thus changing our daily actions. One of 
the things we need is straight thinking, 
and we are more apt to learn to think 
straight if we try out our ideas in a group 
of friends than if we just mull them over 
by ourselves. 

Miss. Case: Thank you. I am pretty 
well convinced, from what you say, that 
adult religious education of this sort may 
prove effective in the Church. But how 
about the children? All signs seem to 
show that they are going to have a des- 
perately difficult world to deal with. In- 
deed, they are in the midst of it even now, 
as they face their own problems. 

Mr. Suter: Exactly! And that is 
why, during the past three years, our De- 
partment each Lent has taught children 
Christian attitudes toward world peace, 
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the devotional accent of the Lenten sea- 
son permeates and influences all the rest 
of the year, so the educational standard 
which we try to set during Lent will per- 
meate and influence the entire twelve- 
month curriculum of our Church schools. 
We find that teachers and pupils through- 


THE REV. JOHN 
Whose radio dialogue with Miss Case attracted 
wide attention during General Convention 


W. SUTER, JR. 


industrial life, and the problem of recrea- 
tion, the world over. We did this in our 
educational material which we published 
in connection with the children’s annual 
missionary gift of money, which, by the 
way, for the past three years has amount- 
ed to a grand total of $1,600,000. 

Miss Case: But, Mr. Suter, what con- 
nection is there between the study of 
these great issues and a missionary gift? 
Many people fail to see much of any re- 
lationship between the two. 

Mr. Suter: As we see it, the connec- 
tion is simply this: Missionary work 
means the Church’s work in carrying out 
her mission. In other words, the Church’s 
mission means the Church’s business. 
Now the Church’s business is the trans- 
formation of actual world affairs (bread- 
and-butter, work, recreation, wages) into 
a fellowship, or world-wide brotherhood, 
according to the principles taught by 
Jesus Christ. 

Miss Case: I am very much encour- 
aged by what you have said. But after 
all, Lent is only a short time. Does 
your emphasis on the real issues of 
present-day life stop with Lent? 

Mr. Suter: No. We hope that just as 
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out the country are beginning to form the 
habit of thinking of their religion, and 
living their religion, in terms of the actual 
decisions and problems of everyday life. 

Miss Case: That is interesting. But 
what about the Bible? And what about 
the tradition of the Church? Are we for- 
getting them? 

Mr. Suter: I don’t think we are. After 
all, the greatness of the Bible consists in 
the fact that it tells us about great souls 
who became great by dealing heroically 
with the issues of their own day. Thus 
the Bible helps to give us a solid basis for 
a growing idea of a triumphant God 
Whose power is adequate for each genera- 
tion, including our own, that of our chil- 
dren, and even that of their children. As 
for the tradition of the Church, this tra- 
dition can best be kept not by talking 
about it, not by reverencing it as if it 
were a precious object under glass in 
some museum, but by living in commu- 
nion with the Church’s heroes, each of 
whom was a great man or a great woman 
in his or her own generation. The tradi- 
tion of the Church is not honored in a 
vacuum, but in the practice of the pres- 
ence of God and the practice of the 
brotherhood of men. The truth is that 
we have not begun to exhaust the rela- 
tionship between Christ’s teaching and 
the problems of our age. 

Miss Case: The more I hear about it, 
the more enthusiastic I become about this 
kind of religious education. 

Mr. Suter: You said a few minutes 
ago that you were coming to me for help. 
I want you to help me also. How can 
the Church secure better and better reli- 
gious educational leaders to work in our 
parishes and dioceses? 

Miss Casr: My experience has led me 
to believe that our American colleges are 
full of young people who have an aware- 
ness of the critical situation that the 
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world is in, and who have a real desire to 
throw their weight into the effort for a 
just and generous solution of all these 
problems. There is a vast amount of 
missionary spirit of this sort among our 
American college students. If religious 
education is the sort of thing that you 
have been talking about, I am confident 
that we shall find gifted leaders among 
the best and most intelligent and public- 
spirited of our college students. 


Mr. Suter: This is encouraging news. 
But good desires are not enough. How 
can these young people fit themselves for 
really effective leadership? 

Miss Case: As you say, noble desires 
are not enough. If I had appendicitis I 
should hardly send for a doctor whose 
only equipment consisted of an altruistic 
zeal for my health. Just as medicine and 
social work and law and other public serv- 
ices require a long period of special train- 
ing, so religious education demands of its 
leaders that they take special post- 
graduate courses to prepare themselves 
for this important vocation. 

Mr. SuTER: Just what courses must a 
student take? 

Miss Case: Well, if religious education 
consists, aS we have been saying, of seek- 
ing to bring about changes both in the 
individual and in society, then, of course, 
a student who is going into this work 
must take courses in social science and 
economics in order to understand the com- 
plex social life with which he will have 
to deal; and in psychology to enable him 
to acquire at least some insight into 
human nature and the way it works. 
Moreover, if religious education seeks to 
change our present life toward and into 
the Kingdom of God, then the student 
will naturally need to study the life of 
Christ and His ideal for the Kingdom of 
God. This must be studied in its setting 
both in relation to the Old Testament and 
in relation to the continuing witness of the 
Church. Finally, if the student is going 
to have not only a dynamic faith but also 
a consistent one, which will, so to speak, 
hold water, then she must study theology. 
The special courses in religious education 
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MISS ADELAIDE T. CASE, Pu.D. 


A leader in religious education who constantly 
shares her experience with Church workers 


will relate themselves to practical situa- 
tions, and will deal with the procedures 
that ought to be used in working with 
individuals and groups. 

Mr. Suter: Can the Church really use 
this new type of leader? 

Miss Case: I believe so. It is certain- 
ly true that there have been a great many 
calls for them in the past few years. 
People have asked for parish workers, 
workers among college students, diocesan 
educational secretaries, educational secre- 
taries for the Woman’s Auxiliary and for 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. There are 
not enough competent leaders prepared 
today to fill the present openings. But 
let me ask you another question: do you 
think that we can have confidence that 
the Church at large, in spite of the de- 
pression, will continue to require and to 
support this type of educational work? 

Mr. Suter: I do. The critical issues 
of our day are forcing the clergy and 
other Church people to realize that Chris- 
tian civilization hangs in the balance, 
and that a bold and concerted effort in 
religious education is the only thing that 
can bring the kingdoms of this world to 
the feet of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Stewardship and the Program 


A Message from Dn. Reinheimer 


HE POWER AND THE MORALE of the Church in every unit: andl fieldi of: 
T its life for the next year and for the entire triennium will be fixed. by 

the character of the effort we shall make in the next two months, lead- 
ing up to the Every Member Canvass. 


There are just two things that can happen. The Church may yield to 
the discouragement that prevails throughout secular phases of our life and 
write across the top of her Program and her budget, ‘““Discouragement and 
Delay.” Or the Church and every officer and member of it may react to 
the impact of the very real material difficulties that confront us, with a 
disclosure of reserves of spiritual power and fortitude that never find ex- 
pression in the easy going times of prosperity and plenty. 


Prior to the World War, there had accumulated near a western copper 
or silver smelter literally a mountain of refuse in which there was a very 
small percentage of zinc. When the war needs had boosted the price of 
zinc some enterprising man made a fortune through the reclamation of this 
low grade ore. 


There exist neglected in every parish and diocese of this Church literally 
mountains of undeveloped and unexploited resources. We have chosen to 
regard them as low grade ores because to develop and release them requires 
careful and patient cultivation over a long period of time. We have built 
the support of the Church out of the gifts it has been easy to get. We have 
been unwilling to apply ourselves to the long and slower processes that 
yield the pure metal of Christian stewardship. 


There is a searching parable being written for us in the revolution that 
is taking place as a result of the depression in the nation’s industrial and 
commercial life. Whirlwind promotional efforts, improvident methods of 
production and distribution, and the prospect of fabulous margins of profits 
are being discarded for a basis that will guarantee greater security and 
more enduring prosperity. 


This parable may be a suggestion as to how the members of the Church 
are to adjust their minds and their wills to the Kingdom task. This gen- 
eration’s responsiveness to high-powered emotional campaigns has been 
largely burned out. This is recognized by the other great Christian com- 
munions of our country as well as by its secular agencies. There are still 
some in our Church who are inclined to resort to such methods in their 
efforts to advance the Church’s Program. What we are being made to see 
is that the enlargement of the Church’s geographical domain and the mul- 
tiplication of her works of mercy, of enlightenment, and of salvation, cannot 


be pushed beyond the growth of the practice of the Christian stewardship 
of life and possessions. 
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MOUNTAIN CHILDREN ATTEND VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL IN BLACKWELL HOLLOW 


Archdeacon Neve Has Golden Jubilee 


Fiftieth anniversary of ordination marked by 
consecration of new church at Ivy and ordi- 
nation of the first priest from the Blue Ridge 


By the Rev. Dennis Whittle 


Rector, St. Peters Church, Delaware, Ohio 


N THE HIDDEN recesses of the Blue work further afield. He read in a church 

Ridge Mountains of Virginia, a nota- paper of the opportunities in rural Vir- 
ble work has been done for God, largely ginia, where the churches at Ivy and 
owing to the courage and vision of one Greenwood needed a rector. One of their 
man. members, being in England, visited Mr. 

Frederick W. Neve was ordained to the Neve. As a result a call was extended 
priesthood fifty years ago. Born in Eng- and accepted, and in May, 1888, he ar- 
land, December 8, 1855, he began at an__ rived in the United States to take up his 
early age to study law. But the call of new duties. 
the sacred ministry, despite very consid- Mr. Neve quickly felt at home in beau- 
erable family opposition, was insistent tiful Virginia. He found his predecessor 
and he went to Oxford where he was had begun holding services in the neigh- 
graduated with honors in theology. Soon boring country, chiefly in schoolhouses, 
after, when he was ordained deacon in for lack of church buildings. He carried 
the Cathedral of St. Alban’s, he vested forward this work, and within two years 
close to the spot where sixteen hundred the first mission church, St. John the 
years before, during the Diocletian per- Baptist, was built near Ivy. 
secution, Alban, the first British martyr, At Greenwood, he naturally came to 
was slain. know the Langhorne family, who lived 

A year later, on St. Barnabas’ Day in a beautiful home nearby. Nancy was 
in June, 1881, Mr. Neve was advanced under his pastoral care, from the age of 
to the priesthood, and two years later re- thirteen, until she married Lord Astor. 
ceived his Master’s degree from Oxford. More than once, in later years, Lady 
While at Oxford, Mr. Neve had looked Astor has stated that she received her 
forward to service in China, but, when vision of assisting others from seeing and 
the way to China did not open, he worked helping in the work that Mr. Neve was 
in England, chiefly among the poor. doing in the mountains. 

His ambition, however, was still for Back in the Ragged Mountains and 
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THE VEN. FREDERICK W. NEVE 
Preaching at the cornerstone laying of St. Anne’s 
Preventorium, Mission Home 
beyond in the Blue Ridge were many 
people to whom no Church was adequate- 
ly ministering. With a deep love for the 
poor, implanted in him through his early 
ministry, Mr. Neve saw that here was a 
vast field, where the Church could help. 
Year by year the work grew. The way 
opened naturally; the demand came 

always from the people themselves. 

Those were days of real pioneering and 
discovery. Difficulties and handicaps 
were many. There was none of the ma- 
terial equipment or the fine staff of work- 
ers that he has today. Mr. Neve has 
called these early years the Shack Age. 
The first school chapel cost around one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The housing 
facilities for the teachers were very 
meagre and when one of his early workers 
asked permission to build his own home, 
the estimated cost was only thirty dollars, 
although on completion it cost nearly one 
hundred dollars. 

Twelve years after Mr. Neve arrived in 
Ivy, the work in the Ragged Mountains 
was extended to the main section of the 
Blue Ridge, with the erection of a much 
needed school at Simmons Gap, among a 
scattered community on the mountain top. 
A young man of seventeen led this vyen- 
ture with much success. 


The work has grown far beyond the 
imaginings of those early days and today 
the Church in the Archdeaconry of the 
Blue Ridge is emerging into a strong cor- 
porate unit. Through the years, Mr. 
Neve’s plans have been supported by a 
devoted group of priests and lay workers, 
without whose help no real advance could 
have been possible. Of these clergy two 
have especially notable records: the Rev. 
George P. Mayo, D.D., now in charge of 
the Blue Ridge Industrial School at Bris, 
came to the field’ twenty-eight years 
ago, and the Rev. W. R. Mason, now the 
Associate Archdeacon, next year will 
celebrate twenty-five years of work in the 
mountains. The entire staff now com- 
prises twelve clergy, and more than forty 
lay workers, chiefly women. 

Perhaps the most outstanding recent 
event “was the gathering at the new 
Church of St. John the Baptist, on St. 
Barnabas’ Day, 1931, when the Rev. D. 
Campbell Loving was ordained to the 
priesthood, the beautiful new stone church 
was consecrated, and the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination to the priesthood 
of Archdeacon Neve was commemorated. 

Many gathered from far and wide. 
There were the workers from the moun- 
tains, friends and clergy from many par- 
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ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, IVY 


Consecrated on the fiftieth anniversary of Arch- 
deacon Neve’s ordination, June 11, 1931 
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ARCHDEACON NEVE HAS 


MOUNTAINEERS ASSEMBLE AT MISSION HOME, VIRGINIA 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


i 


A typical group of dwellers in the Blue Ridge who gathered from far and near to par- 
ticipate in the laying of the cornerstone for the new St. Anne’s Preventorium which was 
formerly carried on at Yancey, Virginia 


ishes, and, of course, the people from the 
neighboring mountains. 

The new church given in memory of 
one who planned to serve in the moun- 
tains, Miss Mary Lee Fleming of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who had been chosen to 
work at Simmons Gap, but died before 
she could take up the work, was erected 
entirely by workmen from the mountains, 
under the supervision of Archdeacon 
Mason. Mr. Mason was his own archi- 
tect, and gave the closest scrutiny to 
every detail. Two distinctive features of 
this church are the altar and the pulpit, 
both built of native rock. The pulpit 
contains a stone from St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, England, brought by Cap- 
tain Mountford of the Church Army. 
Imbedded in the altar is another stone 
sent from England by the Dean of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral. These stones are fit- 
ting links with the great historic past, and 
with the spirit of the early martyrs. 

It was a happy but hard day for Arch- 
deacon Neve. Not many men _ have 
labored for fifty years in the service of 
their Master, and few have for more than 
forty years remained at a single post. 

Mr. Loving who was advanced to the 
priesthood had been reared under the in- 
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fluence of St. John’s. Mr. Loving went to 
the Church school at Bris, and graduated 
from there to go to Roanoke College, 
Virginia, and the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria. ‘The first priest 
to be ordained from the Blue Ridge, he 
owed much to the inspiration of Arch- 
deacon Neve and Miss Evaline Carey. 

A month previous another large gath- 
ering was held at the Mission Home, a 
center of the mountain work, for the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a new pre- 
ventorium. Established originally at 
Yancey, under the Rev. Frank S. Persons, 
it was later removed to Mission Home, 
only to be destroyed by fire. 

To those who visit the mountains, it 
comes as a surprise to see the magnitude 
of the work that is being carried on. 
Every year sees new growth and new 
needs. Much of the burden of adminis- 
tration now rests on the shoulders of the 
Associate Archdeacon, Mr. Mason, who 
gives himself untiringly to the work. The 
burden is a heavy one, to keep the field 
adequately manned, to secure money to 
meet the daily needs, and to enable our 
workers to enter new fields, when the op- 
portunity opens. The work is largely 
sustained through prayer. 


THE SPIRITESOF IN ESSLONS 


Those who labor in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and those who visit, and those 
who are ministered to, are encouraged day 
by day in their tasks. Friends who have 
come from the cities have gone back on 
fire with a new sense of vision and a new 
desire to serve. As the Archdeacon him- 
self expressed it in a recent number of 
Our Mountain Work, “This is the great 
service which missions can give to the 
Church, in addition to the actual work 
done in the mission field itself. It can 
be a beacon shining out clearly to the 
world, and a sacred flame from which the 
Church may gain new life and inspira- 
tion.” The venerable Archdeacon is him- 
self a true beacon shining forth in a time 
of darkness and disillusionment as a 
herald of a New Day. 


He is sustained by prayer, and each 
day prayers are offered up, and a vast 
number of friends scattered through this 
country and in other lands, pray with 
him a prayer that quickens their faith 
and unites them in a common task of 
service. It is called the Prayer of the 
Order of the Thousandfold: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
who with thy son Jesus Christ hast given 
unto us all things in heaven and earth, 
we beseech thee to make us a thousand- 
fold more useful to thee than ever before, 
that so thy power and blessing may flow 
through us to multitudes of others, who 
are in need; and also make us more wil- 
ling and loving servants of thine to thy 
honor and glory, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Dr. Clapp Appointed to Philippine Legislature 


4 Ps GOVERNOR GENERAL Of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, has appointed Dr. Hilary Pitapit 
Clapp, a representative from the Moun- 
tain Province in the Philippine legislature. 
Dr. Clapp, who early came under the in- 
fluence of our missionaries in northern 
Luzon, has been ministering since his 
graduation from the University of the 
Philippines, to the physical needs of his 
own people in the Mountain Province. 
For the past two years he has been chief 
of the Bontoc Hospital and District 
Health Officer of the Mountain Province. 
He now leaves this work for a time to be- 
come his people’s representative in the 
territorial legislature. Of his decision Dr. 
Clapp says: 

It is not my ambition to be a politician. I 
accepted Governor Davis’ appointment because 
I have a greater reason for it. Personally it is 
no promotion for me either in salary or position. 
As chief of the Bontoc Hospital and District 
Health Officer I have great influence over my 
people; they look upon me as a little king, and 
consequently I can do much for them. Beside 
exercising my duties as a physician and health 
officer I am sometimes called upon to act as a 
judge for minor disputes and my decisions are 
accepted by my people. What more could any- 
body want? 

But I feel I have a mission here. My country 
and my own people need certain improvements 
that they should have in order to prosper. They 


need more roads. All kinds of talk against my 
people have been broadcast here and abroad. 
But how can my people be expected to improve 
in al! ways when they are just beginning to 
receive attention? Give us more roads and all 
the problems of education, sanitation, and even 
the economic condition of the people would be 
solved. All this talk about forcing the Igorots 
to wear trousers is useless. The Igorots are 
poor. They may realize the need of dressing 
according to the dictates of the civilization of 
the lowlanders, but they do not have money to | 
buy clothes. 

With enough good roads, many of the tribal 
customs of the Igorots would vanish. When 
people mix with each other, they become friends 
and forget enmities. It is also a tribal law 
among us Bontocs that, when enemies eat from 
the same table they can no longer fight each 
other. Given good roads, the facilities for travel 
would be increased, and the Igorots would mix 
more. 

This is my problem, the problem which I am 
going to lay before my colleagues in the legis- 
lature. If I succeed in this, I would consider 
my efforts not in vain. But I am unlucky that 
I have been appointed to this post when there 
is a depression. Anyhow, I hope to be able to 
get something tangible for my people in this 
legislature. 


It is generally understood that Dr. 
Clapp’s appointment will not interfere 
with his medical work. He hopes that 
after he has served one term he may go 
back to his own people and continue his 


ministry to them through the public 
health service. 
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Mission Aids Indians Toward Self-support 


Wind River, Wyoming, school has helped 
Shoshones to become the most advanced, 


agriculturally, of any Indian tribe in America 


By Gwen Roberts 
Teacher, Shoshone Indian Mission School, Wind River, Wyoming 


HE SHOSHONE INDIAN Mission School 
at Wind River, Wyoming, is a ma- 
terialized wish of old Washakie, Chief of 
the Shoshones, that the children of his 


many of them becoming industrious, self- 
supporting people. According to the re- 
port of the Institute of Government Re- 
search they are more advanced in agricul- 


tribe might be 
Christianized and 
educated. To fur- 
ther his purpose he 
gave the Church 
160 acres of land 
to be used as the 
site of a mission 
school and farm. 
When asked by a 
local missionary for 
a personal message 
to the Church, 
Washakie wrote: 
“One thing more I 
want to see and my 
heart will be at 
peace. I want to see 
a school and church 
built for my tribe 
by the ‘White 
Robes’.” In response 
to this letter, the 
Church provided the 
means necessary to 
enable the then 


Our Wyoming Indian Schools 


HE Shoshone Indian Mission School for 
Girls at Wind River, Wyoming, has been 
in existence for over forty years. The 
Shoshone Indian Reservation on which it is 
located is the same on which is located the 
St. Michael’s Indian Mission. Originally set 
aside by the Government for the Shoshone 
Indians it was later, with the consent of the 
Shoshones, opened up to the Arapahoes. 
From time immemorial, the Shoshones and 
Arapahoes were tribal enemies. Today, they 
live together in peace and harmony but 
maintain their distinctive tribal spirit and 
customs. Thus the existence on one Reser- 
vation of these two mission schools, the 
Shoshone Indian Mission School at Wind 
River, and St. Michael’s Mission for the 
Arapahoes at Ethete. In almost fifty years, 
there have been known only two or three in- 
termarriages between persons of these tribes. 
Both missions are doing a splendid piece of 
work and there is no competitive spirit in 
their administration. The two schools are 
maintained for the reason that it is the best 
way to minister to two different tribes of 
people—Tue Rr. Rey. Ermer N. Scumucx, 
Bishop of Wyoming. 


ture and _ kindred 
industries than any 
of the tribes on the 
forty reservations 
which the _ survey 
commission visited. 
This report was not 
the first recognition 
of the effectiveness 
of the Shoshone 
Mission School. 
Long ago, in the 
early days of the 
mission, members of 
the then Board of 
Indian Commission- 
ers, F. P. Sterling, 
John W. Meldrum, 
and N. B. Crump, 
wrote: 


That these Indians 
will work if the proper 
influence is brought to 
bear, and that the land 
will yield abundant re- 
turns, is a fact which 
has been demonstrated 


Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, Ethelbert 
Talbot, to build the mission. 

Erected of brick made on its site, the 
mission building overlooks a fine school 
farm. When in 1889, the cornerstone was 
laid on the open sage brush prairie, there 
was not a fence or farm within sight. 
Today the mission is surrounded on all 
sides by Indian farms and homesteads. 
As the former herds of big game disap- 
peared, the Indians turned their atten- 
tion to agriculture and stock raising; 


by the Rev. John Roberts, in charge of the 
Episcopal Mission on the Shoshone Reservation. 
He has 160 acres of land upon which is located 
the mission school building, a substantial and 
very creditable two-story brick structure, en- 
closed by a good pole-and-wire fence, all under 
cultivation and thoroughly irrigated. : 

Mr. Roberts should be encouraged and assisted 
in his good work, as, in our opinion, a more 
self-sacrificing and earnest Christian worker 
never entered a field of labor, it being a fact 
that cannot be successfully contradicted that he 
has done more toward advancing these Indians 
in education, farming, and mechanical pursuits 
than all other agencies combined. 
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The daily routine begins with breakfast 
at seven. Immediately after breakfast 
the pupils, who are detailed by the week 
to different duties, such as those of dormi- 
tory, kitchen, dairy or laundry, go to their 
work. Morning prayers come at nine fol- 
lowed by an hour of religious instruction. 
The pupils can repeat from memory a 
number of chapters from the Bible, be- 
sides the catechism and the different ser- 
vices of the Prayer Book. Even the five 
and six-year-old children can repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed before they can 
give a complete sentence in English. They 
know the story of the life of Christ well 
and delight in reading Bible stories in 
English. There are certain days for 
washing and ironing besides having two 
classes a week in both sewing and cook- 
ing. They do remarkably well in the 
schoolroom, notwithstanding the fact that 
everything taught is in a tongue foreign 
to them. They are particularly interested 
in geography, history, and reading and 
often in their play hours will ask to be 
allowed to read books instead of playing 
outside. At evening prayers, the children 
sing a number of hymns which they them- 
selves take turn in choosing. The older 
girls know dozens of hymns from memory. 


Last year much needed improvements 
were made to the school plant: a new 


schoolroom and an additional dormitory 
were built and a steam heating system 
was installed in the main building. Now 
except for the lack of a permanent water 
supply, the school is in every way 
equipped for its work. At present, water 
for household purposes must be hauled in 
a tank by team from a distance. This is 
difficult and costly. 


Although the U. S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs long ago recognized the part which 
the school is playing in preparing Indians 
for citizenship, we receive no financial 
help from the Government. This is due 
in large measure to our deficiency in the 
matter of a permanent water system. 


Supported entirely by the National 
Council and the gifts of friends, the 
Shoshone Mission has ever during its 
more ‘than forty years of service, sought 
to make the Indians self-supporting, and 
self-respecting Christians. Hundreds have 
been baptized and confirmed. Last year 
there were thirty-nine Baptisms and this 
year fifty-nine more have been added. 
During the same period fifty-one were 
confirmed. Many of the present pupils 
are the grandchildren of pupils of earlier 
days. Thus does the school’s Christian 
influence pass from age to age ever ex- 
tending its influence among these stalwart 
first Americans. 


SHOSHONE INDIAN MISSION SCHOOL AT WIND RIVER, WYOMING 


Built in 1889, in direct response to Indian request, this mission, long carried on by the 
Rev. John Roberts, now retired, has done a unique service in developing the Shoshone people 
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Pioneering for Christ Jesus in Japan 


The Missionary became Bishop as conditions 
in Japan made possible a more aggressive evan- 


gelism. Foundations of a national Church laid 


By the Rt. Rev. John McKim, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of North Tokyo, 1893- 


Part Two 


pecs TO 1886, three missionary socie- 
ties of the Anglican Communion, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
our own Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, worked in 
Japan, entirely distinct and 
apart. There seemed to 
be a great danger of 
this peculiar condition 
remaining indefinitely 
with the result that 
there would be organ- 
ized three Episcopal 
Churches in Japan as 
there were six Presby- 
terian Churches. 

In 1886, Bishops 
Williams and _ Bicker- 
steth called a confer- 
ence of three repre- 
sentatives from each of 
the three societies to 
draw up a provisional 
constitution and canons 
for a native Church, in 
which all branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion working in Japan should unite. 
The American delegates were the Rev. 
H. D. Page, the Rev. J. T. Cole, and my- 
self. We worked hard many hot summer 
days on this provisional constitution and 
canons. 

When on February 11, 1887, the first 
General Synod of the Japanese Church 
met in Osaka, the Church had _ less 
than five hundred communicants, and 
Nakadzu Tai and Noboru Kanai, deacons, 
were the only ordained Japanese in the 
whole Empire. In the Synod there was 


BISHOP AND MRS. McKIM 


The Bishop of North Tokyo greeted 
many friends during Convention 
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great confusion and disorder, due largely 
to ignorance of parliamentary usage. It 
was a sort of bear garden. No one seemed 
to have any confidence in his neighbor, 

each Mission distrusted the 
other, and the Japanese, of 
whom there was one lay del- 
egate from each organ- 
ized mission station, 
true to old feudal tra- 
dition, followed the 
lead of his own Mis- 
sion. But the Holy 
Spirit calmed the 
troubled waters and 
brought order out of 
chaos. 

One of the most in- 
teresting subjects was 
the name of the 
church. Kantoku Ko- 
kwai_ (literally, the 
Church of the Bosses), 
was the first name sug- 
gested; but there were 
many others in the 
Church beside bishops. Some of the sug- 
gestions were The Church of Settled 
Doctrine, The Church of Decency and 
Order. A C. M.S. Japanese lay delegate 
finally rose and suggested Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai (Holy Catholic Church in Japan). 
Then all the Japanese present shouted 
Banzai (hurrah), and it was accepted. It 
was evident that it was the Nippon which 
carried it, but I know of no one who dis- 
likes the name. 

The constitution and canons of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai are modeled upon 
those of the American Church so far as 
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BISHOP McKIM MAKES A VISITATION 


The jinricksha was long a faithful conveyance 
for our missionaries in Japan 


local circumstances will permit, but in the 
forty-five years of its organized life, 
although enlarged and improved, no fun- 
damental change has been made in them. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, there was not a 
single self-supporting church in Japan; 
there were no Japanese priests; there was 
no decent church building in the Empire, 
but there was a divine courage and faith. 
There was a motion by a Japanese at this 
first synod to organize a foreign and do- 
mestic missionary society. The mission- 
aries derided it, saying, ““We have not a 
church building in Japan; ninety-nine 
per cent of support comes from abroad; 
wait until you have independence before 
you talk of evangelizing.” The Japanese 
were surprised and hurt, “We have re- 
ceived so much comfort, and such joy in 
believing the Gospel brought by you to 
us, that we are not content to keep it to 
ourselves; we feel a responsibility laid on 
us to deliver it to others.” The motion 
was carried; the missionary society was 
organized, but it did not function well for 
several years. Now there are in Formosa 
three Japanese priests, two Bible women, 
two church buildings, land and other 
property, every penny of whose support 
comes from Japanese pockets. 


AS I WAs SITTING in my study in Osaka 
one Saturday morning in March, 
1893, preparing my sermons for the next 
day, a cablegram was handed me with 
these four startling words: “You are 
bishop-elect—Hart.” (The Rev. Samuel 
T. Hart, D.D. was at that time Secretary 
of the House of Bishops.) 

This came as a bolt from the blue. 
There had been three failures to elect a 
successor to Bishop Williams who had re- 
signed in 1889, and we all anticipated 
another endeavor to send us a bishop from 
America. Such a thought as that the lot 
might fall upon me had never crossed my 
mind. I was an obscure priest, working at 
the distant end of the missionary district, 
and had visited Tokyo very seldom in the 
thirteen years of my residence in Japan. 
After receiving news of the consent of the 
standinsscommittees, I made my prepara- 
tions to return to America, where on June 
14, 1893, I was consecrated in St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York. My dear 
friend, Frederick R. Graves, was conse- 
crated at the same time as Bishop of 
Shanghai. The consecrator was the Rt. 
Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, Bishop of Long 
Island, assisted by the Bishops of Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, Texas, and the 
former primate of Australia. The Bishop 
of Kentucky was the preacher. 

I returned to Japan and entered upon 
my new duties with the great advantage 
of having Bishop Williams with me as my 
counselor. He never offered advice un- 
asked, and his great desire was to avoid 
any suspicion of intrusion. In conversa- 
tion, one day, he spoke of his wish to 
spend a year visiting old friends in Amer- 
ica. (He had not been home since his 
consecration, twenty-three years before.) 
Knowing his aversion to any personal 
publicity in the way of social functions 
before his departure, I said, ‘“Please don’t 
leave without letting me know the date 
of your sailing.” 

A week or so later, he came to my office 
with an armful of registers and other offi- 
cial books dealing with the Mission, and 
said: Sayonara (Goodbye). 


“Where are you going’’? I asked. 
“T promised to tell you. when I was 
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leaving for America; I’m sailing today, 
and don’t want a crowd to see nie off; 
please tell no one until after I have gone.” 

After an absence of a year, he returned 
and, at his own réquest, was stationed in 
Kyoto, whence he had charge of several 
stations on the west coast. These he 
served until his declining years and fail- 
ing health compelled him to return to his 
native city, Richmond, Virginia, where on 
December 3, 1910, he fell asleep. 

The title given me in my letter of con- 
secration was Bishop of Yedo, which had 
been the capital of the Shogunate until its 
overthrow in 1868, when the Emperor 
moved to Yedo, made it his capital, and 
changed its name to Tokyo. 

The Missionary District of Tokyo at 
that time comprised all of the present 
Missionary Districts of North Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and the Tohoku and in addition 
a great part of the present Dioceses of 
Tokyo and Osaka. In what is now the 
District of North Tokyo, we had but four 
stations, and owned property in only one, 
Maebashi. This property was held for us 
by a Japanese Christian. 


The old treaties between Japan and 
foreign countries contained a clause which 
allowed foreigners to live and to own 
property on perpetual leases within the 
so-called foreign concessions, but forbade 
the right of domicile outside these limits 
to all except those who were in the-employ 
of the Japanese Government. These 
treaties, naturally, greatly hampered and 
restricted our missionary activities. We 
might rent and buy property outside in 
the names of trustworthy Christians, but 
we had no legal claim as to ownership and 
were entirely dependent on the honesty 
of those in whose names the property was 
registered. Great honor is due to those 
faithful Japanese who were willing to take 
this responsibility, for not one of them 
was derelict or attempted in any way to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 

Under the new treaty foreigners were 
allowed the right as individuals to pur- 
chase superficies of land for an indefinite 
number of years for any purpose other 
than agricultural. We consulted one of 
the most celebrated Japanese lawyers as 


CH 
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to the possibi 


lity of our Mission as a cor- 
porate body getting a clear title to hold 
property for charitable, educational, and 


religious purposes. His opinion, for 
which we paid 500 yen, was that no for- 
eign corporation, for any purpose what- 
ever, could obtain a clear title. We de- 
termined to make every effort possible, 
with the help of Christian officials in the 
Department of Home Affairs, and after 
two years or more we were advised to ask 
for a charter as a Japanese juridical per- 
son to hold property for these three pur- 
poses. You will notice that we organized, 
not as a foreign body, but as a Japanese 
juridical body, known as The Association 
of American Episcopal Missionaries in 
Japan. 

It is clearly stated in one of the articles 
of incorporation that when any of the 
properties belonging to us is no longer 
needed, it may be sold, and the proceeds 
given to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in the United States of 
America. The property formerly held for 
us by our Japanese friends has all been 
transferred to this association. 

The first General Synod of the Nippon 
Set Ko Kwai had divided the whole em- 
pire into four dioceses, Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kyushiu, and Hokkaido. There was but 


Kyushiu and Hokkaido and parts of 
Osaka and Tokyo. The greater part of 
my correspondence with Bishop Bicker- 
steth for a year or more was as to how 
we could best arrange avoidance of fric- 
tion in episcopal jurisdiction in the cities 
of Osaka and Tokyo. We finally agreed 
that harmony might best be secured by 
neither Bishop undertaking new work in 
any part of these two cities without con- 
ference and mutual approval of both 
Bishops and their Advisory Councils. 
This agreement was further strengthened 
by resolutions of a special General Synod 
summoned for this purpose. 

The American Mission in Tokyo, at 
that time, had four organized congrega- 
tions: Trinity Cathedral, Christ Church, 
Kanda; St. John’s, Asakusa; and True 
Light Church, Fukagawa. When the new 
Diocese of Tokyo was created in 1923, 
and its first Japanese Bishop was conse- 
crated, there were thirteen churches and 
missions which had until then been under 
the jurisdiction of the American mission- 
ary bishop. 

The greater part of my time for the 
first few years after my consecration was 
necessarily given to visitations for Con- 
firmation to the stations in what is now 
the District of Kyoto, and in getting 


KE’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO 
4. B. Teusler has made St. Luke’s an _out- 
§ an object lesson of international friendship 
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acquainted with the various problems 
pressing for solution. 

In 1894, the new treaties signed be- 
tween Japan and the United States gave 
new impetus and, under the Providence 
of God, fresh opportunities for the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom. We were allowed, 
without hindrance, to travel without pass- 
ports and to reside, with the full consent 
of local authorities, in any part of the 
Empire. This treaty was not to go into 
full operation for five years, in order that 
all parties concerned might have time for 
adjusting themselves to the new situation. 

At my first Confirmation held in Christ 
Church, Tokyo, I gave notice that the 
offerings at every Confirmation service 
would be set apart as the nucleus of an 
endowment fund of the future Japanese 
episcopate. This was adopted by the 
General Synod as a rule to be followed by 
all congregations of the Church in Japan. 
While these offerings seemed rather insig- 
nificant in the early days, they, together 
with special gifts from churches and indi- 
viduals, resulted in a fund, the interest of 
which now pays two-thirds of the salaries 
of the two Japanese Bishops of Tokyo 
and Osaka. 

The District of Kyoto was set apart by 
the General Convention of 1898, and its 
first bishop was the Rt. Rev. Sidney C. 
Partridge, who for nineteen years had 
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been one of the leading missionaries in 
the Missionary District of Hankow. Con- 
secrated in Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo, 
February 2, 1900, he was the first bishop 
of the Anglican Communion to be conse- 
crated in Japan. Bishop Partridge was 
a man of very versatile gifts for his new 
work and his translation, in 1911, to the 
Diocese of West Missouri was deeply re- 
gretted by his many Japanese friends. 
The consecration of Bishop Partridge 
severed my connection with the Kyoto 
section of the old District of Tokyo. I 
was able now to give full time to the de- 
velopment of plans for new stations in the 
northern -part of the district, which in 
1925 was set apart by General Conven- 
tion as the Missionary District of the 
Tohoku. This district was especially dear 
to me. At the time of my consecration, 
there were less than a dozen scattered 
Christians of the Sei Ko Kwai in the 
whole district. One of our missionary 


women, who had been unable to live in 
Tokyo for climatic reasons, was sent to 
Aomori, where, with the assistance of a 
Christian lawyer, a St. Paul’s School 
graduate, she gathered together a class of 
enquirers whom she prepared for Baptism. 


STUDY HOUR IN THE LIBRARY, 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


These people were baptized and confirmed 
on my first visitation, in 1894, made in 
company with the Rev. J. M. Francis, 
now Bishop of Indianapolis. The next 
station to be opened was Sendai, the 
largest city in the Tohoku, where there is 
now a large, vigorous, and self-supporting 
congregation, well known for its intelli- 
gence, zeal, and good works throughout 
that region. At Sendai we have a well 
established and successful training school 
for mission women and_ kindergarten 
teachers. At the time the new district 
was set apart there were more than 
twenty parishes and missions, many of 
them well-equipped with decent churches, 
parish houses, and rectories. At the re- 
quest of the Synod of Tohoku, the elec- 
tion of a bishop by General Convention 
was postponed until 1928, when the Rev. 
N. S. Binsted, a missionary in the Dis- 
trict of North Tokyo, was elected as its 
first bishop. 


HE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSION in 
Japan has acted on its belief that the 
vocation of the Christian missionary is to 
follow the example of his Master in seek- 
ing to save not only souls, but minds and 


TOKYO 


A new feature of our work, begun this year, at St. Margaret's is a primary school, our 
first in Japan. It marks a great advance in our educational program 
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D.D. 
Union Theological College, Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai 


THE REV. J. K. OCHIAI, 


President, 


bodies, the salvation of the whole man 
and not a part of him. It was with this 
in view that schools, very primitive and 
ill-equipped, were coincident with efforts 
for evangelization. St. Paul’s School, 
Tokyo, was first opened in 1874, in one 
little room in the old foreign concession. 
The curriculum, such as was usual in or- 
dinary grammar schools in America, was 
made the basis of instructon, and all sub- 
jects were taught in the English language. 
In those days the Japanese Department 
of Education was not fully organized, 
and each school had its own sweet way of 
doing things. As the Department of 
Education developed and extended its 
control over all schools, public and pri- 
vate, St. Paul’s, necessarily, had to con- 
form to the curricula set forth for schools 
of its grade, whereby all instruction was 
given in the Japanese language, and the 
study of the English language and litera- 
ture was made a special subject. __. 
When I went to Tokyo in 1893, St. 
Paul’s had about fifty pupils. Mr. J. 
McDonald Gardiner was the principal and 
also the Mission architect. His genial 
and sympathetic personality endeared him 
to his pupils, and there is today an organ- 


ization of old boys of St. Paul’s known 
as the Gardiner Memorial Society. 


The school had its ups and downs for 
a number of years until the Rev. H. St. 
George Tucker became its president, and 
under his able leadership it was developed 
into St. Paul’s College. Upon his election, 
in 1912, as Bishop of Kyoto, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. C. S. Reifsnider, the 
vigorous and beloved president under 
whose management the college became a 
university, and the little school of fifty 
boys, one of the six leading universities 
of this imperial city, second to none in 
scholarship and moral character. Its 
graduates have taken leading places in 
educational, commercial, and_ religious 
fields. St. Paul’s was fortunate in having 
as its director, for twenty years, Dr. J. S. 
Moteda, who later became the first Jap- 
anese Bishop of Tokyo. It is the only 
Christian University in Japan recognized 
as such by the Department of Education. 

St. Paul’s has a group of well-designed 
buildings of college gothic architecture, 
with accommodations for one thousand 
pupils. These buildings are now alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the increasing 
growth in pupils. This has made neces- 
sary the construction of flimsy, frame 
buildings, unattractive in appearance and 
which must, in a short time, be superseded 
by substantial structures more in har- 
mony with the original group. St. Paul’s 
has two active chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, and many of the stu- 
dents assist in the work of two missions 
in the neighborhood. 


Coincident with the organization of St. 
Paul’s School were the various attempts 
of the wives of missionaries to do some- 
thing for the education of girls who came 
under their influence. The arrival of 
Miss Florence Pitman (later Mrs. J. 
McD. Gardiner) made effective the or- 
ganization of a school under the name of 
St. Margaret’s. Its progress was ham- 
pered for a number of years for want of 
buildings and equipment. It, also, in 
early days, was a school which made 
English its language basis for all subjects. 
It may amuse many readers to learn that, 
while not organized primarily for this 
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purpose, it served as a matrimonial 
bureau for the wives of our clergy and 
Christian converts. Many of the leading 
women in educational, philanthropic, and 
religious organizations in Japan are 
alumnz of St. Margaret’s. 

At the time of the great earthquake of 
1923, St. Margaret’s was at its apex in 
numbers and reputation, with nearly six 
hundred pupils. Not a vestige of its 
buildings was left. Pupils were scattered, 
the majority of them homeless and des- 
titute. There were no buildings for rent, 
no money to rebuild. Dr. J. H. Koba- 
yashi, the beloved director, and Miss 
C. G. Heywood, the indefatigable princi- 
pal of the school, assisted loyally by their 
staff of teachers, after every effort to 
secure a lodging place, were generously 
offered quarters by Mr. and Mrs. Ryoichi 
Ishii in the buildings erected by them for 
the care of mentally deficient children. 
The old pupils, as far as possible, rallied 
in these cramped quarters, until with un- 
exampled help from the Church in Amer- 
ica, we were enabled to purchase a new 
site, ten miles from the center of the city, 
where, after six years of functioning in 
temporary buildings, we now possess one 
of the finest educational structures in 
Japan with an enrollment of nearly five 
hundred pupils. Although more than 
three-fourths of them live many miles 
from the school, there is a daily attend- 
ance of more than one hundred and fifty 
girls at the morning services. St. Mar- 
garet’s is a school of high school grade. A 
primary school, the first in the mission, 
was organized this year (1931), at the re- 
quest of families in the neighborhood, for 
the care of their little children. 


HE FIRST MEDICAL missionary to 
Tokyo, Dr. Frank Harrell, was sent 
to us in 1885. After several years of dis- 
couragement, due to inadequate assistance 
from the Board of Missions, and the im- 
possibility of renting suitable buildings, 
Dr. Harrell resigned and accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of English in a Govern- 
ment school. 
Not long after my consecration, I was 
informed by the Board that a legacy of 
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Bishop Reifsnider may be seen at the right 
of the doorway 


ten thousand dollars had been left for a 
Church hospital in Tokyo to be known 
as St. Luke’s. I replied that, while we 
were very grateful for this generous gift, 
it was entirely inadequate for the erection 
of suitable buildings and their equipment, 
and that St. Paul’s School, which had 
lately been destroyed .in the earthquake 
of 1894, could make much better use of 
the money. I was told that this would be 
impossible as the legacy was a trust fund 
given for a hospital and could not be 
diverted for any other purpose, and that 
they hoped I would do the best I could to 
meet the conditions of the trust. The 
Board also suggested that the Japanese 
Church be given more authority and 
responsibility in the management of mis- 
sion institutions, and that they thought 
it would be admirable if a Japanese 
Christian doctor could be chosen as the 
first superintendent of the hospital. I 
was not at all enthusiastic, but promised 
to do my best under these peculiar con- 
ditions. The annual appropriation for 
running expenses was five hundred dol- 
lars, not quite sufficient to pay the salary 
of one qualified Japanese nurse. After 
consultation with my Council of Advice, 
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we decided to spend half of the legacy in 
erecting and equipping a small frame 
building to be used for a dispensary 
and a ward of twelve beds; the other 
half to be set aside as an endowment. 
We were fortunate in securing an en- 
ergetic Christian doctor with a fine 
reputation as a family physician to 
take charge of the hospital. As the 
appropriation was insufficient to pro- 
vide him a salary, his services to the hos- 
pital were necessarily gratuitous, and he 
had to depend upon his outside practice 
for the support of himself and family. 

This venture of faith could have but 
one result—ignoble failure. The doctor 
resigned, the building was closed, and I 
wrote to the Board of Missions that if 
the Church in America wanted a hospital 
in Tokyo, they must send us an American 
doctor, with adequate support for the 
work they intended him to do. This plea 
was published in Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions. There were many responses, and 
I believe we were divinely inspired to 
choose the man—Rudolf B. Teusler— 
who became the guiding spirit of what is 
now St. Luke’s International Medical 
Center, one of the finest, best organized, 
and well-equipped hospitals in the Far 
East. St. Luke’s has been made so prom- 
inent by the tremendous efforts exerted 
for its reconstruction after the great 1923 
earthquake that it has become the best 
known of all our institutions in the Orient. 
Through the indefatigable efforts of Dr. 
Teusler and the sympathetic encourage- 
ment, not only of the Church in America, 
but also through the assistance of several 
of the best known philanthropic founda- 
tions, we have been enabled to build a 
monument to Christian American philan- 
thropy, which will also be for many gen- 
erations an object lesson of international 
friendship and sympathy. 


CANNOT CONCLUDE these reminiscences 

without expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion of the friendly codperation of the 
Church of England in our common en- 
deavors for the growth of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai. One concrete example of this 
is the Union Theological College. 


Until twenty-five years ago, each of 
the three Missions of the Anglican Com- 
munion in Japan had its own theological 
seminary. It was felt by all that one 
college could meet our needs, and also 
tend to greater unity, harmony, and econ- 
omy. The bishops lamented their inabil- 
ity to change conditions without the con- 
sent and cooperation of the missionary 
societies, and under God’s Providence, the 
opportunity for bringing about this 
blessed consummation was given by the 
great Pan-Anglican Missionary Confer- 
ence held in London in 1908 coincident 
with the meeting of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. At the close of this impressive con- 
ference, a thank offering was presented 
from all parts of the Church throughout 
the world. The expenditure of this fund 
was committed to the bishops of the Lam- 
beth Conference to be distributed at their 
discretion. The bishops from Japan, after 
consultation with each other, made a re- 
quest through the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that a grant of 35,000 pounds 
($165,000) be made for a theological col- 
lege in Japan to be organized and con- 
trolled by the bishops of that Church. 
The committee on distribution of the 
thank offering resolved to give us 
$150,000, of which $50,000 was to be 
spent for lands and buildings, and the re- 
maining $100,000 was invested and set 
aside as endowment. 

The first president of the college was 
the Rev. J. T. Imai, a well-qualified 
theologian, modest, very devout, and 
a man whose personality made a lasting 
impression on all students committed to 
his care. The faculty consisted of two 
English professors, one American, and 
four Japanese, three of whom had been 
graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Imai was succeeded by 
the Rev. J.” K. Ochiaigs DID" who 
went with me to America in 1893 to pur- 
sue his theological studies at the Western 
Seminary and the University of Chicago, 
after which he took a_ post-graduate 
course at the General Theological Semi- 
nary. This theological college is affiliated 
with St. Paul’s University, where the ma- 
jority of the students are prepared. 
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Lexington Has Large Unchurched Areas 


Summer clinic for Kentucky mountaineers 


not only provides needed medical assistance 


but leads many to an acceptance of the Gospel 


By Florence S. Cantrill 


Publicity Secretary, Lexington Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary 


Mae ene BY AEROPLANE enables one 
to go “as the crow flies,” a great ad- 
vantage in traversing a diocese of twenty 
thousand square miles and of such varied 
topography as is the 
Diocese of Lexington. 
Indeed the Bishop of 


Maysville. Here is the beautiful little 
river town settled by early pioneers and 
there is the Church of the Nativity. Only 
a short time now and there is Ashland, 
the outpost of our 
Ohio River bulwarks, 
with a thriving con- 


Lexington, the Rt. 
Rev. H. P. Almon 
Abbott, feels at times 
that he is shepherding 
three dioceses instead 
of one, so distinctly 
does the physical 
geography of the 
eastern half of Ken- 
tucky divide itself. 
There is the northern 


Babies and Children! 


Free Examination 


By DR. JULIAN ESTILL, Baby Specialist 
DR. ROBT. M. FORT, Eye Specialist 
DR. A. S. HENDRICKS, Eye Specialist 

AND 
LEE COUNTY BOARD OF HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


To be held at the 


GIRLS FRIENDLY HOLIDAY HOUSE 


gregation in a thriv- 
ing town. 

Now we seem to be 
retracing our steps as 
we must fly westward 
toward central Ken- 
tucky in order to have 
a glimpse of Lexing- 
ton, the see city of 
the diocese, and its 
surrounding towns. 


or Ohio River Valley 
section stretching two 
hundred miles _ be- 
tween Covington and 
Ashland. Emerging 
gently from this re- 
gion is a great fertile 
limestone plateau 
known as central 
Kentucky, the blue 
grass country, while 
to the south and east are the Cumberland 
Mountains. This is the great mountain 
section. 

Let us see this country from an aero- 
plane, landing in certain strategic places 
for a nearer view. At Covington, we take 
the air, circling for a short space over the 
city encouraged by a view of Trinity 
Church, then a glimpse of the nearby 
cities of Newport and Fort Thomas and 
we are winging our way up the mighty 
Ohio watching the southern shore for 


Church, 


All Day Thursday, July 30th, 193) 


OR IN CASE OF RAIN 


FRIDAY, JULY 31st, 1931 


This Clinic is to be held by friends of REV. ALEXAN- 
DER: PATTERSON, and GIRLS FRIENDLY AND 
WOMAN'S AUXILIARY, of the Protestant Episcopal 


All Mothers are Urged to Come and bring their Children 


Ah, yes, there rises 
the gothic tower. of 
Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, a beacon when 
Kentucky was hardly 
more than a wilder- 
ness and once the 
parish church of the 
Rev. James Moore, 
its first rector and the 
picturesque hero of 
James Lane Allen’s Flute and Violin Sto- 
ries. By flying low over the smaller 
towns we can sight in each one a 
little church, some of them very lovely 
and dating from an early day. Here is 
one in the first white settlement west of 
the Alleghanies. It was erected partly by 
the hands of the pioneer Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, Benjamin Bosworth Smith. And 
flying over Cynthiana, what is that so 
reminiscent of old England? It is the 
little Advent Church planned by the first 
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THEos Ponies 


THE RT. REV. H. P. ALMON ABBOTT, D.D. 


The Bishop of Lexington who intends that the 
Church shall share in Kentucky’s growth 


rector who, no doubt, in the frontier 
country often thought a little wistfully of 
the parish church of his boyhood at Stoke 
Poges. For this stone church is an exact 
replica of the older church in England. 


Other small churches are made more 
churchly and more interesting by the oak 
rafters and, here and there, a reredos, 
carved by the loving hands of an early 
day communicant. Could we but pause 
and enter some of these pretty little blue 
grass churches there would be an unmis- 
takable odor of mustiness. Alas! they 
have too often been closed, too often been 
without a clergyman, too often beheld 
dwindling congregations. But they are 
manned now to a large extent, the blessed 
invitation is being given in no uncertain 
terms, and better days are hoped for. A 
glimpse of St. John’s, Versailles, and 
Ascension, Frankfort, and we are ready 
for our real adventure. 


The nose of our plane is now turned 
toward the rising sun; toward the land of 
our “contemporary ancestors,” of Eliza- 
bethan song and story, of quilts and 
homespun coverlets, of log cabins with a 
cornpatch hanging to the mountain side, 
of secret stills and moonshine, oil derricks 
and coal mines. 


OF MISSIONS 


As we fly along, the wonder grows in us 
that these mountain fastnesses are not 
still populated by the aborigine. What 
strange whim caused those Anglo-Saxon 
scouts from Virginia and the Carolinas to 
settle here with their families where the 
land is poor and barren, for all its hidden 
mineral resources, its majestic scenery and 
magnificent vistas? Almost in sight of 
the fertile blue grass, why did they not 
press on yet a little farther? 

At any rate, here they are, a teeming 
population, a missionary field at our door- 
step where they have lain for a century 
and a half. Time was, when to go among 
them meant a perilous and fatiguing mule- 
back journey up or down a precipitous 
and narrow trail with creeks and rivers to 
be forded. But now commerce has beck- 
oned and Boards of Commerce, yearning 
for taurists from the East, have implored, 
and highways have been carved out of 
the side of the mountains. A journey 
that formerly required a week can now 
be accomplished in a day. But there is 


-still a hinterland diverging from the high- 


ways, remote and isolated, that must be 
traversed in the primitive manner. 


We fly along one of these arteries of 
travel. We shall follow it from Louisa to 
Hazard, a distance of about two hundred 
miles. Along this highway, exclusive of 
the settlements on either side of the road, 
stretching into the mountain fastnesses 
dwell thirty-three thousand people with 
one priest and one deacon of the Episco- 
pal Church ministering to them; there is 
one small church of the portable type and 
one little chapel. 

We are told that the density of popula- 
tion in the five contiguous counties over 
which we are now flying is 106 as against 
sixty-three per square mile for the rest 
of the Diocese of Lexington. Is our 
Church going to have its share in this 
remarkable growth? Bishop Abbott in- 
tends that it shall. Forty-two per cent 
of these people are not even nominally 
Christian. 

Our pilot is now bearing southward a 
little for we must visit the medical clinic 
conducted by the diocesan W.A. at Pat- 
terson Friendly Farm in Lee County. 
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LEXINGTON HAS LARGE UNCHURCHED AREAS 


We have landed near Beattyville, a 
little mountain town whence an automo- 
bile will carry us to the Friendly Farm 
ten miles-distant. There on the hillside 
like a beacon stands the sandstone church 
begun by Bishop Dudley when all the 
State was the Diocese of Kentucky. It 
was completed by the first Bishop of Lex- 
ington, the Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton, 
_and was our first ‘“toe-hold” in the moun- 
tains. Here the diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary was organized thirty-five years 
ago. Here, too, the late Lucien Lee Kin- 
solving, pioneer Bishop of Brazil, taught 
as a young man. 


And now we are speeding over the fine 
new road. As we drive along, our 
thoughts are of the Rev. Alexander Pat- 
terson, our missionary who has loved and 
labored here for thirty years. ‘The 
walkin’est man in Lee County” he is ad- 
miringly called. He it was who built, 
largely with his own hands, the charming 
log house which is our destination, and 
later presented it to the Girl’s Friendly 
Society, for a holiday house. 


At the foot of the mountain, we turn 
off on toa dirt road. It is called a county 
road but, shades of Mr. MacAdam, sup- 
pose there comes a rain storm while we 
are up there! No chance of getting down 
again until it dries. The drive is pre- 
cipitous, narrow, and winding. 

We come within sight of the house, 
where there is evidence of much bustle 
and stir. It is only eleven o’clock in the 
morning but already the helpers are serv- 
ing sandwiches and lemonade to the pa- 
tients and all who come. They have left 
home early, some of them at daybreak, 
for many must cover the distance on foot. 
Some women have carried babies in their 
arms for several miles. The more pros- 
perous ones have brought their entire 
families in farm wagons drawn by a pair 
of mules. And some have brought not 
only their wives and children but their 
“sisters and their cousins and their aunts.” 

Mrs. R. H. Shields, the worker given 
to us for three months, is acting as host- 
ess. Everyone seems grateful; their man- 
ners are pretty and shy. At the front 
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A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FAMILY 


The Church seeks to reach these people, 42 per 
cent of whom are unchurched 


of the house, where the clinic is being 
held, are doctors from Lexington and 
Frankfort, two graduate medical stu- 
dents, two nurses, and the Auxiliary 
women in charge. The patients, not 
already examined, are waiting on the front 
porch, a woman with goitre, a man with 
cataract of the eyes, a crippled child, an- 
other woman with a tumor. One hundred 
will be examined before the day is over. 
The workers are worried about the follow- 
up work of the clinic. Some of the pa- 
tients should be treated at home but some 
should go to hospitals and there are none 
nearer than Lexington. How is all this 
to be managed? 

And then we reflect sadly, this house 
must be closed by the end of September. 
It has served wonderfully as a community 
center for the entire region during the 
summer. 

Later in the afternoon Bishop Abbott, 
whose arrival with Mrs. Abbott has 
caused great rejoicing, administers the 
rites of Holy Baptism and Confirmation. 

The crowd begins to disperse, streaming 
over the mountain top on one side and 
down the mountain on the other. There 
is no doubt about it, “the fields are white 
to the harvest.” 


Bishop Roberts is South Dakota’s Leader 


The House of Bishops elects him to succeed 
Bishop Burleson who has resigned to devote 
his entire time to national responsibilities 


A Mae RESIGNATION of the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
Latimer Burleson, D.D., as Mission- 
ary Bishop of South Dakota, in order to 
give his full time to national responsibili- 
ties placed upon him at the recent General 
Convention, removes from our domestic 
missionary episcopate 
an outstanding leader. 
For fifteen years Bish- 
op Burleson has admin- 
istered his vast juris- 
diction comprising 
eighty thousand square 
miles on which dwell 
not only thousands of 
isolated farmers and 
ranchers, but also 
twenty-five thousand 
Indians on nine reser- 
vations scattered 
throughout the State. 
In his development 
of our work among 
the Indians, Bishop 
Burleson has_ proved 
himself a true suc- 
cessor to that  fore- 
most missionary to the Indians, the first 
Bishop of South Dakota, William Hobart 
Hare. And not only is his leadership of 
the Indians recognized within the Church 
but wherever the welfare of the first 
Americans is considered there the counsel 
of Bishop Burleson is eagerly sought. 
During the past six years Bishop Bur- 
leson has been called upon increasingly 
to give his time to the work of the general 
Church. During these repeated and 
lengthening absences from his jurisdic- 
tion, the burden of administration has 
fallen upon his suffragan, the Rt. Rev. 
William Blair Roberts, D.D. When, 
therefore, the House of Bishops desig- 


THE 


RT. REV. W. 


B. ROBERTS, D.D. 
Fifth Missionary Bishop of South Dakota 


nated Dr. Burleson as Assistant to the 
Presiding Bishop and he requested that he 
be relieved of responsibility in South 
Dakota, his helper for the past nine years 
was the natural choice as his successor. 

Bishop Roberts, who was born in De- 
troit, Michigan, De- 
cember 10, 1881, is 
the son of a Welsh emi- 
grant who was himself 
for many years a mis- 
sionary priest in the 
service of the Church. 
Educated in the public 
schools of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and at 
Trinity College and 
Berkeley Divinity 
School, Bishop Roberts 
was ordained to the 
diaconate in 1908. Ad- 
vanced to the priest- 
hood a year later, he 
immediately entered 
upon missionary work 
in South Dakota, where 
he served as a priest 
until his election as suffragan bishop in 
1922. 

Rugged, active, and inured to the out- 
door life of the Indians to whom he has 
been ministering throughout his adult life, 
Bishop Roberts is the intimate friend and 
counsellor of more than five thousand In- 
dians. His experience and wisdom prom- 
ises a continuance of the policy which has 
made our work among both the whites 
and the Indians of South Dakota an out- 
standing example of intelligent helpful- 
ness and cooperation. 

THE Spirit oF Missions welcomes as 
South Dakota’s new leader, her fifth Mis- 
sionary Bishop—William Blair Roberts. 


A Primer for the Church’s College Work 


Correct placement of men in parishes minis- 


tering to students and recruiting for the minis- 


try are major tasks. 


aN GREAT MASS MEETING on college work 
was held at Denver during the Gen- 
eral Convention. All the friends of youth 
were there. Bishop Stewart told them 
that ‘whom the gods love die young.” 
He meant not that they die at an early 
age, and that, therefore, those who live to 
middle age are not beloved of the gods, 
but that those whom the gods love never 
grow old in spirit. Those at the mass 
meeting were beloved of the gods, and 
so is everyone in the Church, for the 
whole Church is interested in youth, and 
has high hopes for youth. The mass 
meeting on college work at Denver was 
a symbol of it. 

Before the meeting, I had dinner with 
some older friends who told me that they 
did not understand exactly what the ob- 
jective was in college work. What were 
we trying to do? What is the program? 
Is it simply to send around speakers to 
student centers? Where is the follow- 
up? These and many other questions I 
was too nervous to answer at dinner for 
thinking of the coming meeting. But 
when the meeting was over, and they had 
heard all the speakers, they still had some 
of the same questions! Furthermore, 
there were little groups in the hotel lobby 
that had heard of college work for the 
first time at this mass meeting, and they 
did not understand what the program 
was. 

Riding homeward across the Nebraska 
prairies, I felt like the man who tried to 
write such a defense of the Christian reli- 
gion that, forever after, there would be 
no more doubts. I should like to write 
such a description of the program of the 
Church among students. I submit a 
Primer for College Work: 


Provincial workers help 


By the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn 


Rector, Christ. Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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1. What is the program for college 
work? 


It is to place in a church at the gate of 
every college campus in America a clergy- 
man or a woman worker (in some cases 
both) who can touch students. The 
phrase “who can touch students” is the 
significant one. There is already a clergy- 
man in a church at nearly every one of 
the seven hundred colleges and universi- 
ties of this country, but many of them 
cannot reach students. The program is 
to send in men who can, and this as 
speedily as possible. 

The only way to make this more def- 
inite to the imagination is to localize it. 
If any reader wants to do this, let him 
write: 


a. 
b. 


To his Bishop. 


To the parents of one of the college 
students in his neighborhood. 


. To a professor in his diocese or 
state who is a Churchman. 


d. Best of all, to a student. 
The letter will run as follows: 


Dear 
I am a communicant of 
ed EAL i I oe oe , in the Diocese of 
Will you please tell me what is the program 
for college work and how I ought to help? 
Sincerely, 


He will receive one of the following 
letters in reply: 


Dear 
Thank you for your interest. The rector of 
been: Church near the University of 
is doing a great job with the students, profes- 
sors, and townsfolk. He needs your prayers. 
Be sure to write him about any students you 
know who are going to the university. For 
further suggestions, write directly to him. 
Sincerely, 


THE SPIRIT “OF -MitoslONs 


Dearie 
Thank you for your interest. The rector of 


AN Pa near the University of -.......-..----3 
is doing splendid work, and could do more if 


he had: 
a. Financial help from the diocese or Church 


alumni of that university. 
b. An assistant minister. 
c. A woman worker to help with the women 


students. 
Sincerely, 


IDGare son see hee 

Thank you for your interest. The rector of 
RA rescveecsee Church, near the University of ............. 
is not doing good work among the students. 
He could have a more successful ministry if he 
were called to some other work. When he is 
called, use your influence to try to get the right 
man called to that church near the university. 

Sincerely, 


2. Is this all there is to the program 
for college work? 

No. But this is the first objective. 
Everything else depends on this. Every- 
thing else is simply the working out of 
this great fundamental. ‘This is so essen- 
tial that it is almost dangerous to say 
what other things can be done for fear 
this one thing be not done. There are 
vestries and dioceses that have tried every 
known device to minister to students 
when only this one thing was needful— 
a man in a parish church, a rector on fire 
with the Gospel and with power to com- 
municate it. The test of inspiration is 
the power to inspire. 

Rather than permit strategic student 


OUR STUDENT CENTER AT RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


fields to lie fallow and to lack this clergy- 
man or this woman worker for want of 
funds, the National Council has adopted 
the policy of granting temporary appro- 
priations to make such placement of lead- 
ers possible now. It is believed that if 
those admirably qualified are sent under 
this plan, they will so justify the work 
that it will become self-supporting. 

3. Granted that eventually we must 
have the man for the job in every place, 
is it not possible to give even the most 
ineffective minister to students some pro- 
gram which will make him of some use? 
Can he not be given a schedule of orders 
to obey? Cannot his Bishop say this, 
and this, and this, so that at least some- 
thing will happen? 

Yes; here are eight orders that can be 
given. They represent the habits of the 
most sticcessful workers with students. 

a. Call on all students when they first 
come up to college, and regularly thence- 
forth. Make them feel that the Church 
they leit at home is also at the university 
and welcomes them. To be a friend at 
large is the minister’s great privilege. 
“The pastoral office is the sanctification 
of friendship.” 

6. Conduct public worship in such a 
way that younger people, who are not 
patient, will find in it the presence of 
God. When student pastors gather, the 


usual question is ““‘What meetings do you 


Through Autry House, the Rey. Allen Person, our student pastor at Rice, ministers to 
a large group of Church students 
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Rees eR FOR’ THE -CHURCH’S COLLEGE WORK 


have for students?” The best answer 
is that there are at least three held on 
Sunday, at 7:30 and 11 am., and at 
5 or 7:30 p.m. And these are not 
“Young Peoples’ Services”; they com- 
. prise the worship of the Christians whose 
home is here, and of those who go to col- 
lege in this place. We are not trying to 
foster “campus religion”; we hold that the 
lawyer, the boarding house keeper, the 
student, and the local druggist are all try- 
ing to serve the same God in Jesus. Treat 
students like people—and do not be afraid 
to ask them for a pledge for the Church’s 
work. 

c. Take your place in every possible 
way in the life of the college you are try- 
ing to serve, as you would take your place 
in the life of any other community. It 
is most important to be seen as one inter- 
ested in what goes on. 

d. See to it that as many as possible of 
your students get away from the bustle 
of college life for a space every year at a 
student conference, a retreat, a young 
people’s conference, or wherever you can 
take them to give them a chance to think 
and to say their prayers. 

e. In season and out of season, look for 
the right men for the ministry. Every 
student must be helped to find his voca- 
tion. “What am I going to do with my 
life’? is the universal question of young 
people. And for some of the best of them 


EPISCOPAL STUDE 


Miss Hope Baskette who 
students here, 


NTS, FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
is responsible for our work among the two hundred Church 
is also an Associate Secretary for College Work 
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the answer is the Christian ministry. No 
one can help them find this answer as well 
as the clergyman in the college parish. He, 
and no one else, is going to find for the 
ministry the men that the Church needs 
in the days ahead. A very successful stu- 
dent pastor once said that the two best 
external tests of the success of a year’s 
work were: How many students went to 
a conference? How many men went into 
the ministry? 

f. Remember the great impetus given 
by a new voice and the value of letting 
students see Exhibit A. This can best 
be accomplished in two ways: 

a. Make use of the List of College Vis- 
itors and theological students. For de- 
tailed information about those who have 
offered their services (without honora- 
rium) for college visitations, write the 
Secretary for College Work. 

b. Make use of the provincial Asso- 
ciate Secretaries for College Work. To 
multiply personal contacts with the many 
colleges and universities scattered over a 
wide geographical area, the National 
Council has to date appointed associates 
in five provinces as follows: 

Province I—Rev. Robert Fay, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. (part time). 

Miss Katharine Grammer, 1 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Province IJI—Mr. Coleman Jennings, 


TVALLAMADSDS HH 


THE SPERIT OF Sess roNns 


2221 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. (part time). 

Miss Sallie Hewes Phillips, 2224 R 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (part 
time). 

Province IV—Rev. Thomas Wright, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (part time). 

Miss Hope Baskette, Tallahassee, Fla. 
(part time). 

Province VI—Rev. Carter 
Brookings, S. D. (part time). 

Province VIII—Miss Leila Anderson, 
St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, Cal. 

g. The first six duties must be done 
with the left hand, reserving for the right 
hand the job of working with individuals. 
An aspiring young man once remarked to 
Horace Greeley, “I’ve gotten beyond 
working with individuals.” Said Horace 
Greeley, “Then you’ve gotten a lot fur- 
ther than God ever got.” 

h. Pray and study. 

4. What is the difference between this 
program and the program of an ordinary 
parish minister? 

Absolutely no difference. A student 
pastor is an ordinary rector or curate who 
happens to have students living in his 
parish. Be it understood, however, that 
the giving of rules can better the situation 
only to a degree. 

5. Aren’t these rules rather general? 
Can’t they be made more specific and de- 
tailed? 

Yes. They have been expanded into 
numerous books and magazine articles 
written during the past twenty years, a 
list of which is available at our Church 
Missions House. And most of our semi- 
naries teach pastoral theology. 

6. Well, then, isn’t the problem to get 
the man who can do these things? 

Exactly so. The fundamental thesis 
still remains paramount, namely, the se- 
curing of men “who can touch students.” 
And having gotten them, we must put 
them into parishes near colleges. “We 
must reshuffle the cards so we can take a 
few tricks,” says Bishop MacDowell. This 
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task is the same as finding the best pos- 
sible men for the ministry everywhere. 
That is why those in college work believe 
so strongly in recruiting for the ministry 
and the mission field. The Church needs 
the best men it can get for every available 
post. The country needs just as good 
men as the city. It is time we stopped 
excusing ourselves for some of the men 
we accept for the ministry on the grounds 
that “he will fit into some unimportant 
post.” 

It is true that there are diversities of 
gifts, and that a man who can do a splen- 
did work at one post is sometimes not 
suited for a larger one. But the converse 
is not true, namely, that a man who can 
do a large piece of work is too good for 
the smaller work. No man is too good 
for the smallest post in the Church. 

And when we grasp this, then we do 
not hesitate to seek the finest young 
men we can get for the ministry. Then 
we urge the ablest college students to 
offer themselves, knowing that if many 
offer themselves, the best only will be 
taken. The others will hear the word 
that was said long ago to one who was 
not allowed to follow after, “Go home 
and tell what great things God hath done 
for you.” 

How can we go on praying that the 
bishops lay hands suddenly on no man 
when, suddenly or no, they ordinarily 
have to lay hands on whomever offers 
himself, because, in many instances, there 
are not others enough from whom to 
choose? 

How can we pray about this unless we 
do something about it, namely, give the 
bishops more material? The quality of 
our ministry in the future depends upon 
the quantity of men that volunteer today. 

So recruiting for the ministry, quietly 
and steadily, is a major part of the pro- 
gram of college work. It is the other half 
of the task of placing rectors who can 
reach students in churches near the col- 
leges. 


NEXT MONTH—Family Evangelism in Changshu 


The Rey. H. S. Smith, who has been in China since 1922, 
describes an effective procedure used in his station. 
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CACTEORTAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


TIRURAI TRIBESMEN FROM THE ISLAND OF MINDANAO 


Since 1927, the Rev. and Mrs. Leo G. McAfee, who are now in the United States on 
furlough, have been living at Upi in the Philippine Islands. As a result of their four 
years’ work there are now nearly a thousand baptized Ohristians in this pagan tribe 
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IN THE CHURCH'S SERVICE AT ALLAKAKET, ALASKA 


Children of St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness bring in fire wood to earn money for their 
Lenten Offering. Our workers at this remote station are Miss Estelle O. Wilcox and 
Miss Mildred E. Boyes 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, CAPE MOUNT, TRAINS CABINET-MAKERS 


Two Liberian lads who are becoming good craftsmen as is evidenced by these drop leaf 
tables which they have just finished. Last year there were 95 pupils pursuing badae: 
trial courses at St. John’s 
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THE NEW JERSEY DELEGATION AT THE 1931 GENERAL CONVENTION 


This group, in the center of which is the Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, Bishop Coadjutor 
of New Jersey, represents the diacese which will be the host of the next General Con- 
vention meeting in Atlantic City in 1934. Bishop Matthews was not present 


© Wide World Photos 
FLOOD CONVERTS HANKOW INTO A MODERN VENICE 


A typical street scene when the rising waters of the Yangtze inundated the city taking 
a toll of thousands of lives, and washing away numberless homes 
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CHRIST CHURCH KINDERGARTEN, NARA, JAPAN 


One of the newest of our Church’s 53 kindergartens in Japan, this school closed a 
successful first year last spring. Our kindergartens annually reach nearly two thousand 
little Japanese boys and girls 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. OLAF’S-IN-THE-FOREST, FOX PARK, WYOMING 


Services have been held at Fox Park since 1914, but this chapel, erected by the labor of 
the Scandinavians who comprise the congregation, has been in use only a year. The 
work is in charge of a lay reader, Mr. R. M. Evgden 
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THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM OF GENERAL CONVENTION 


Left to right are Bishops Cook of Delaware, Oldham of Albany, Hobson of Southern 
Ohio, and Darst of East Carolina, the Rev. R. W. Woodroofe, the Rev. J. S. Bunting, 
ourteney Barber, and Mr. Samuel Thorne ; 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL MAKES A COTTON PLAN 
This model was an enterprise of the fourth grade children in the practice teaching de- 
partment of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, of which 
Mrs. Genevieve ©. Whitehead is the supervisor 
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NEWCOMERS IN OUR OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


1. Louise Goldthorpe, Philippine Islands. 2. Mrs. Arthur Smith, Virgin Islands. 3. 
Anna V. Silberberg, Alaska. 4. Claire E. Ogden, Canal Zone. 5. Bessie OQ. Kay, Alaska. 


6. Margaret BE. Spurr, Hankow. 7. Gertrude Sumners, Kyoto. 8. Sister Johanna Mary, 
C. T., Anking. 9. Sister Madelaine Mary, ©. T., Honolulu. 10. Sister Cora Mar- 
garet, S. S. M., Haiti 
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Overseas Missions Welcome New Workers 


Stations in the Orient, Latin-America, the Far 
North and Pacific Islands are strengthened by 


additions to personnel, largely to fill vacancies 


= SPIRIT OF MISSIONS takes pleasure 
in presenting a group of twenty-one 
women who have recently been appoint- 
ed to the Church’s mission staff through- 
out the world. But they are a group only 
in their common purpose and their recent 
appointment. They represent a wide 
variety of skills and include nurses, secre- 
taries, teachers, a doctor, and evangelists. 
They go to practically every corner of the 
Church’s overseas missions — Japan, 
China, the Philippine Islands, Honolulu, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Haiti, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Three new workers in JAPAN include 
Mrs. ANGELA OcLEsBy, Miss GERTRUDE 
SuMNERS, and Miss Sarau G. WHITE. 
Mrs. Oglesby, a communicant of St. 
John’s Church, Savannah, Georgia, who 
has had extensive secretarial and business 
experience, has gone to Kyoto to engage 
in secretarial work. The routine of a 
mission school will not be unfamiliar to 
Miss Sumners when she begins her work 
at St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto, as she for- 
merly taught in the Hooker School, 
Mexico City. A communicant of All 
Saints’ Church, Austin, Texas, she comes 
from a family intimately associated with 
the Church’s work. Miss White has been 
appointed to the nursing staff of St. 
Luke’s International Medical Center, 
Tokyo. A communicant of Grace Cathe- 
dral, San Francisco, and a member of the 
Guild of St. Barnabas, she is a graduate 
of the Pasadena Hospital (1918), and 
the Teachers College of the University of 
California (1922). She has had a wide 
nursing and teaching experience having 
taught at the Stanford School of Nursing, 
San Francisco, and Stanford University, 
Palo Alto. She also has been an inspector 
of schools of nursing in California. 

The new missionaries include members 
of two Sisterhoods: the Community of the 


Transfiguration and the Sisterhood of St. 
Margaret. Four members of the Com- 
munity of the Transfiguration, SIsTER 
CLARA ELIZABETH, SISTER MaADELAINE 
Mary, SISTER PAULA Harriet, and Sis- 
TER DEBorAH RuTH go to HONOLULU 
to assist in the work of St. Andrew’s 
Priory, while SistER JoHANNA Mary 
goes to ANKING. Sister Clara Eliza- 
beth was born in Switzerland and received 
her education in the public schools of 
Bern and the Universities of Bern and 
Neuchatel. She has had teaching experi- 
ence and like her compatriots is a linguist 
of ability. Sister Madelaine Mary is a 
native of Baltimore, Maryland, where she 
was a communicant of St. Luke’s Church. 
Educated in the public schools of Balti- 
more, she attended the Cleveland Homeo- 
pathic Medical College, from which she 
graduated with an M.D. degree, and has 
done graduate work in medicine in New 
York and Philadelphia. For a time she 
was on the staff of the Holy Cross House 
for Crippled Children in Cleveland, and 
has had wide experience both in hospitals 
and in private practice. Sister Paula 
Harriet has already had valuable experi- 
ence at St. Andrew’s Priory, to which she 
now returns. She was born in Matawan, 
New Jersey, and studied at Wellesley 
College and Miami University. Sister 
Deborah Ruth, born and educated on 
Long Island, spent six years as a mis- 
sionary in the Diocese of Anking before 
going to her new work in Honolulu. 
Sister Johanna Mary, who goes to the 
Diocese of Anking, comes from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, where she received her early 
schooling. She is a graduate of the New 
York Training School for Deaconesses, 
has taken courses in Miami University, 
and has taught in the school conducted 
by the Sisters of the Community of the 
Transfiguration, Glendale, Ohio. 
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StsTER Cora MarcareT, S.S.M., is a 
kindergarten specialist, having trained in 
the public and normal schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nova Scotia and Virginia have each 
contributed a new worker to CHINA. 
Miss Marcaret EsmMonp Spurr, the 
daughter of the rector of Trinity 
Parish, Liverpool, N. S., who will teach 
in St. Hilda’s School, Hankow, was 
a graduate, in the class of 1930, of the 
University of Toronto. She has desired 
to undertake missionary service since 
early childhood and is keenly interested 
in all phases of physical education. 

An appointee to Shanghai is Mrss 
BessigE May -Sims, who will serve 
as an evangelist. A communicant of 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
she received her early education in the 
public schools there and has recently 
graduated from the Church Training and 
Deaconess House in Philadelphia. 

A nurse, Miss LouisE ANNE GOLD- 
THORPE, and a teacher, VioLA V. HANSON, 
have been appointed to strengthen our 
staff in the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Miss Goldthorpe, who is a communicant 
of St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Georgia, 
will be on the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Manila. She is a graduate of the Eastern 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
Brockville, Canada, and of the Richmond 
School of Social Work. She has had ex- 
perience in public health nursing and has 
served on the staffs of Kings County 
Hospital, Brooklyn; St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington; National Cathedral 
School for Boys, Washington, and the 
Good Samaritan Clinic, Atlanta. She has 
done graduate work in William and Mary 
College, and special work in eye, ear, 
nose, and throat at the Massachusetts 
Infirmary. Miss Hanson goes to help 


Miss Frances E-: Bartter at the Moro 
Girls School, Zamboanga. She is a grad- 


‘district. 


uate, in the class of 1931, of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, and a communicant of 
Grace Church, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 

Miss ANNA VIOLET SILBERBERG, a COM- 
municant of St. John’s Church, Winthrop, 
Massachusetts, has responded to.an emer- 
gency call from Alaska and is now hap- 
pily at work in Nenana. A graduate 
of the Boston Children’s Hospital and of 
the Church Training and Deaconess 
House, Philadelphia, she has desired for 
some time to engage in missionary serv- 
ice. Another appointee to Nenana is 
Miss BesstE Cook Kay, a communicant 
of All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn, Michi- 
gan. A graduate of the Michigan State 
Normal School with wide experience in 
Michigan schools, she has recently been 
on the staff of St. Mary’s School, Spring- 
field,“South Dakota. 

After serving for several years in our 
Children’s Home, Bella Vista, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE, Miss Cratre E. OGDEN 
has been appointed a missionary to that 
She is a communicant of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, where she received her education 
and was active in social service work. 

Mrs. ArtHUR M. SmituH has gone to 
the VIRGIN ISLANDS to assist Deacon- 
ess English in the work at All Saints’ 
Church, St. Thomas. A native of London, 
England, she has lived for some time in 
Long Branch, New Jersey, where she was 
active in W.A. and G.F-S. work. 

Miss BEATRICE BURUNJIK has gone to 
PORTO RICO as a member of the staff 
of St. Catherine’s Training School, San 
Juan. A communicant of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Chicago, she is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago (Ph.B. 
1926), and Teachers College, Columbia 
University (M.A. 1931), and has had ex- 
perience in both religious education and 
social service work. 
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Christ is Proclaimed in Streets of Tsu 


Challenged by realization that the Gospel was 
little known in Mie Ken, congregation begins 


evangelistic effort. 


N MIE KEN ABOUT one person in two 

thousand or one-twentieth of one per 
cent, is a Christian, while the average for 
all Japan is about one-half of one per 
cent. Thus Mie Ken is ten times as non- 
Christian as the average province in 
Japan. In Tsu and surrounding places 
many people have not really heard the 
Gospel, although the Church has been 
there for over twenty years. 

This situation was so constantly on the 
mind and heart of the Rev. Y. Nishida, 
rector of St. James’ Church, Tsu, that he 
could not but communicate his passion 
to his people. Now they, too, have it on 
their minds and hearts. This is how it 
was done. 


Every year in Japan each parish and 
mission has a Shinto Sokwai, a gathering 
of all members, or, as it would be 
described more properly in Japan, a fam- 
ily gathering. At this meeting the con- 
gregation elects the vestry, discusses 
budgets, and does various other things 
along with a good deal of tea drinking. 

In January, 1929, St. James’ Church, 
Tsu, had its Shinto Sokwai. After the 
routine business was over Mr. Nishida 
told them what was on his mind. Most 
of them knew it already, for they knew 
him. He proposed that the young men 
help him preach, not necessarily from the 
pulpit, but at all times. He knew that 
if results were to be achieved, he would 
have to train the congregation to his way 
of thinking and provide the young men 
with opportunities to gain experience and 
discipline. Consequently the services on 
one Sunday night in each month were en- 
trusted to the congregation and the young 
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5,000 reached in one year 


men took to preaching. But they wanted 
a bigger congregation; so the energetic 
young men stirred up their friends and 
acquaintances to come and to see and to 
hear, and also to sing. This went on 
quietly for the first year and the third 
Sunday night in each month saw some 
strange but fruitful meetings. Naturally 
the attendance at all the other Sunday 
services also increased. 

At the 1930 Sokwai they made bigger 
plans. The third Sunday night meetings 
were continued, and they planned to 
reach five thousand people who had never 
before heard the Gospel. They started 
street and roadside preaching, sometimes 
twice a week in good weather. Public 
halls were hired and speakers from the 
big cities were invited and well advertised. 
At the Heta Public Hall on the outskirts 
of Tsu an orderly crowd of two hundred, 
mostly people who never. come to a 
church, listened for two hours to ad- 
dresses. Eight hundred came to a meet- 
ing at the public hall in Shinmachi, a 
town near Tsu, addressed by the rector 
of an Osaka church. At a large primary 
school hall some thirteen hundred people 


listened breathlessly to a two-hour lecture 
by Dr. Nitobe, a Quaker of Tokyo and 
one time secretary to the League of Na- 
tions. And Christianity was his sole 
topic! These large congregations in 
houses, halls, streets, and roadsides more 
than made up the coveted five thousand 
new listeners. 

Now the first and real object of Mr. 
Nishida has been accomplished. He has 
stirred his people to action. Many of 
them have the vision. Hereafter they 
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Under the leadership of its rector, the Kev. 
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CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE, TSU 
Y. Nishida, the congregation has carried on 


an exceedingly successful evangelistic campaign among the people of the community 


will not be satisfied to be hearers of the 
Word only; they will speak it and try to 
do it. 

This year (1931) they are continuing 
their evangelistic activities with emphasis 
on street preaching. Whenever possible 
street meetings are held twice a week. On 
summer nights a big megaphone is used to 
direct the crowds and sometimes the 
speakers use it to increase the volume of 
their voices. Simple singing is done. A 
big drum figures in the meetings. This 
drum is regarded with great attachment. 
Its name, Joshua, given it at an appro- 
priate name-giving ceremony, and Scrip- 
ture sentences adorn its sounding sides. 
At the name-giving ceremony, the first 
chapter of Joshua was read and a speaker 
exhorted the brethren to “be strong and 
of a good courage” and go in and inherit 
the land, for “the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” One can 


almost imagine that they promised in 
their hearts, like Joshua’s followers, to 
obey the sound of this Joshua’s beats and 
to rally around him in his evangelistic 
warfare. 

After a period of concentration on the 
home base and strengthening themselves 
by prayer and study, the evangelistic 
committee, under the direction of the 
rector and vestry, will-lay new plans for 
1932. There is talk of trying to reach 
ten thousand listeners. 

The Gospel is spread in many ways 
and the use of drums and megaphones 
may seem strange to some of us, but the 
attentive and quietly listening crowds on 
the streets show that times have changed 
in Japan and the Gospel is listened to in 
whatever way it is presented. In many 
ways Christ is proclaimed and the com- 
mon people hear Him gladly; therein do 
we rejoice. 


6 T is inconceivable that anyone who professes to be a Christian should 
fail to be convinced of the missionary duty of the Church. To 
look at the world with the eyes and spirit of Jesus Christ must 


imevitably convince us—FREDERICK F, REESE, 


Bishop of Georgia. 
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Some Highlights of the W. A. Triennial 


Growth of a corporate devotional spirit and 


active participation of all delegates were mark- 


ed characteristics of recent Denver gathering 


By Marguerite Ogden 


President, Maine Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


“FAAHE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY made his- 

4 tory in Denver” was a remark fre- 
quently overheard at the close of the re- 
cent Triennial, which was our first na- 
tional gathering in the Rockies; evidence, 
indeed, that the Auxiliary is alive and 
growing. Denver is a beautiful spot for 
making history; the exhilarating air and 
clear sunshine must have given the women 
an urge to tackle the serious problems 
that were placed before them. And I 
think the women were never more Auxil- 
iary than when for two weeks they 
thought and discussed together under ex- 
pert guidance those issues which are the 
immediate and vital issues of the Church. 
There was recorded an attendance of 
2,156 women, of whom 434 were dele- 
gates, 123 alternates, and the balance vis- 
itors. 

The physical arrangement of buildings, 
hotels, and meeting places was most con- 
venient. They were fairly near together 
and what distance there was, was reduced 
to nothing by the most efficient motor 
corps that I have ever seen. One stepped 
out of the Central Presbyterian Church or 
Auditorium or Brown Palace Hotel, to 
find a member of the motor corps ready 
with a car. 

The order of procedure was never bet- 
ter. The details of the meet- 
ings had been thoroughly 
prepared by the presiding 
officer, Miss Elizabeth Mat- 
thews, and the Committee on Zit 
Dispatch of Business. eS 
The social affairs were Po FF 
so arranged that if one @% 
were very strong and not “(gp 
in need of much sleep, 


all the functions could be attended. A 
new feature was the four missionary 
luncheons at which statements direct from 
the field were given by missionaries. A 
similar opportunity came in a regular ses- 
sion when Bishop Lloyd introduced five 
speakers on various phases of our work in 
China, Porto Rico, the colleges, and rural 
communities, 

A forward step was taken in the adop- 
tion of a resolution providing for a repre- 
sentative of the Church Mission of Help 
on the Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The Girls’ Friendly Society 
has been similarly represented for the past 
nine years. 

A significant resolution on prayer was 
about to be passed in a routine manner 
when our presiding officer called us to a 
more deliberate consideration of the sub- 
ject. It was not a question as to whether 
we approved of the resolution but whether 
we were honestly going to try to carry 
it out. The resolution reads: 


Wuereas, Only with God are all things pos- 
sible, and 


Wuereas, the Woman’s Auxiliary faces during 

the coming triennium tasks of great. diversity 
; and magnitude, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That every member of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary be urged to a 
renewed discipline in the difficult 
art of prayer that she may 
become a fit channel for the 
grace of God in the fulfil- 
ment of His redemptive pur- 
pose for the world. 


Another sign of real 
growth which I noted 
was the presence of our 
five general field mis- 
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sionaries and several of our college work- 
ers; a very attractive group—keen, alert, 
and consecrated to their work. All of 
them were women with whom you instinc- 
tively felt that you would like to have a 
chat. As I listened to the discussion of 
enlisting younger women in the Auxiliary, 
I looked at the field secretaries and was 
cheered by the thought that they in them- 
selves are a proof that our work does 
really interest young women who are in 
earnest about their Church life and feel 
some responsibility about sharing it with 
others. 

The conspicuous feature of the 1931 
Triennial was undoubtedly the presenta- 
tion of the five subjects—family life, 
property and economics, international re- 
lations, interracial relations, and religious 
thinking today—by eminent speakers fol- 
lowed by discussion groups conducted by 
well-known leaders. The presentation 
speeches, all of which are now available 
at the Church Missions House, in pam- 
phlet form, were given by Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, Spencer Miller, jr., the Rev. D. A. 
McGregor, Ph.D., Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
Dr. Sterling T. Takeuchi, and the Rev. 
Angus Dun. 

The presentation of the United Thank 
Offering (see October Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS, page 650) was the first of those 
periods of rest and refreshment on which 
our work depended. The second was the 
afternoon of intercessions held in St. 
John’s Cathedral, led by Bishop Cross of 
Spokane, Bishop Binsted of the Tohoku, 
Japan, and Bishop Scarlett of Missouri. 
No one could be but grateful for their 
words of hope and a renewed ideal. The 
last was the Corporate Communion, our 


final service followed by meditations led 
by Miss Grace Lindley. Some of the del- 
egates missed very much Miss Lindley’s 
Noonday Meditations, but of the four or 
five hundred women who were present in 
these last hours in St. John’s Cathedral 
not one would have had it otherwise. With 
more time at her command Miss Lindley 
was able:to draw together the lines of 
thought and feeling of the two weeks’ 
session and add to it in her inimitable 
way, a vision of new heights to be gained, 
which made a most impressive climax to 
the Triennial in Denver. These medita- 
tions by vote of the Triennial are to be 
printed, so that all the diocesan branches 
may be given an opportunity of using 
them at their meetings. 

I left Denver with two very clear im- 
pressions on my mind. One was an evi- 
dencé which could be felt but hardly 
described, of the growth of the devotional 
spirit of the Auxiliary as a body; prayer 
and meditation had prepared the minds 
and souls of the delegates in a very def- 


‘inite way for this meeting. The other 


was how largely the delegates had become 
active participants in making their own 
program. Members of the House led the 
noonday meditations, and the report of 
the Findings Committee was in itself the 
result of the thought of the whole group. 

Two thousand women must have 
caught something of the spirit of the 
Denver Triennial. Four hundred and 
thirty-four delegates have returned to 
their homes stirred by the pressing neces- 
sity of getting this vision of world-wide 
opportunity for the Church before the 
women in an appealing and workable pro- 
gram. 


Boone Refugee Camp Commended 


M®* H. S. Liane, Executive Secretary 

of the General Division of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of 
China, commenting on the flood situation 
in the China Press of Shanghai, says: 


The one camp that deserves mention in 
Wuchang is that conducted on the compound of 
Boone University, the responsibility for running 
this camp being borne by the faculty members 
and students of the university. As compared 
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with the other camps in Wuchang this can 
indeed be called a model camp. The total num- 
ber of refugees now congregated in Wuchang is 
estimated to be upwards of 140,000 and this 
number is rapidly increasing every day. 


The flood situation is so serious and of 
such magnitude that unless it is dealt with 
efficiently and unselfishly, it may.cre- 
ate problems which will threaten the very 
foundations of China. 


Brent School Meets Need in Far East 


Enterprise begun by Bishop Brent continues, 
under Bishop Mosher’s leadership, to give Am- 
erican boys in Orient a Christian education 


By Harold C. Amos 


Headmaster, Brent School, Baguio, Philippine Islands 


. SCHOOL, FIRST known as Baguio 
School, was founded in 1909 by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, at that 
time Bishop of the Philippine Islands, 
“in order that the American and Euro- 
pean residents of the Orient might have 
the advantages of a first class Christian 
education for their sons, and not be com- 
pelled to break up their families by send- 
ing their boys back home.” 

The first headmaster was the Rev. R. B. 
Ogilby, now President of Trinity College 
in Hartford, Connecticut, who during the 
nine years of his administration develop- 
ed the school into an institution well and 
favorably known throughout the Far 
East. Under him the school had a vig- 
orous growth, and although it was in- 
active for a period of two years at the 
close of the World War, its foundation 
had been so strongly laid, and its policies 
so surely administered, that when the 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Mosher decided to reopen 
the school, the threads were again taken 
up and the work resumed without loss 
of efficiency. The headmastership at this 
time was taken by Major Frederick W. 
Hackett, who within a short time brought 
the school up to its former standards. 
Major Hackett resigned in 1925, his place 
being taken by Mr. Lewis O. Heck, who 
had been a member of the staff for a 
number of years. Although Mr. Heck 
was headmaster for only two years, his 
administration was marked by many sub- 
stantial improvements, chief of which 
were the erection of the girls’ dormitory 
and the construction of the athletic field. 
Mr. Heck returned to the United States 
to study for the ministry and has recent- 
ly been ordained. The present head- 
master came to the school in 1927. 


In 1923, with Bishop Brent’s consent, 
the name of the school was changed be- 
cause the authorities wished to perpetu- 
ate his name in connection with it. A 
growing need for a girls’ school of the 
same character was felt, and since the 
separate maintenance of such an insti- 
tution was found to be impracticable, 
Brent School in 1925 extended its build- 
ings and equipment to meet this need. It 
is a private institution, directly under 
the Bishop of the Philippine Islands, who 
is its sole trustee. The aim is to produce 
a system of education which will form 
the basis of correct moral and spiritual 
training, stimulate right motives, and 
develop true Christian character. The 
school endeavors to furnish a liberal edu- 
cation which shall aim as much toward 
the creation of character as toward the 
imparting of knowledge. 

Five thousand feet above sea level in 
the Benguet Hills of northern Luzon the 
school occupies a site of great natural 
beauty. The seven buildings are set in a 
pine-covered campus of twenty-eight 
acres, whose sunny glades are traversed 
by winding paths. Rustic arbors and 
terraced flower gardens add to its beauty, 
and for the recreation of the students 
there have been laid out a large athletic 
field, separate playground for the girls, 
tennis courts, and a small nine-hole golf 
course. Native ponies are available for 
those who care to ride; while the China 
Sea, only two hours away by motor bus, 
provides excellent bathing. The moun- 
tain trails lead to primitive and interest- 
ing native villages; and in the wooded 
portion of the school property the Boy 
Scouts and Wolf Cubs have their huts, 
caves, and council rings. From the dorm- 
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FACULTY AND PUPILS OF BRENT SCHOOL 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


In the first row,are the Headmaster (center) and the Rev. R. F. Wilner (third from 
left), who until recently acted as chaplain of Brent School in addition to his many 
duties at Easter School for &gorots 


itory yard a flight of stone steps leads 
down to our little Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
where daily prayers are said and Sun- 
day services are conducted by the chap- 
lain. 

The staff numbers fourteen, seven men 
and seven women. There are at present 
about seventy-five boarders and twenty 
day pupils, which are all that the school 
can accommodate. These youngsters 
who are all of American or European 
parentage, constitute a tremendously in- 
teresting group, coming as they do from 
China, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, Su- 
matra, and the southern islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. They speak of 
their home towns, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Singapore, and Kuala Lumpur, and com- 
pare their good points, as boys in the 
United States talk about New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. At luncheon 
the topics of conversation would be thrill- 
ing to any schoolboy. They discuss 
thirty-five foot pythons, twenty-five foot 
crocodiles, Chinese executions, shark fish- 
ing, Moros running amok, or “going 
juramentado,” as it is called, the relative 
merits of American, British, and Dutch 
methods of colonial administration, all 
in a perfectly even tone. Several times 
a year they have the opportunity of wit- 
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nessing the cavao, or Igorot dance, where 
nearly naked savages leap and posture 
in perfect rhythm around a huge pile of 
blazing logs, their handsome _ bronze 
bodies gleaming in the firelight, brandish- 
ing spears, bolos, and shields, beating 
drums and brazen gongs, and hurling 
epithets at the human head (now made 
of papier maché) which is resting on the 
ground in the midst of the circle, and 
which they are supposed to have taken 
in battle or raid, according to ancient 
and honored tribal custom. At the school 
they have baseball, basketball, soccer and 
touch football, track, tennis, golf, and 
archery. The Scouts take frequent hikes 
over the mountain trails, and the Cubs 
make an annual pilgrimage to the sum- 
mit of Santo Tomas, who lifts his shaggy 
head 7,500 feet above the sea, across the 
valley. Dramatics and choral singing 
are featured. This last year the stu- 
dents, in addition to the special Christ- 
mas and Easter music, gave several ex- 
cellent vocal concerts, two plays, and a 
rather elaborate musical comedy. A 
monthly paper, The Toddler, is publish- 
ed by the students, and there is a well- 
equipped dark-room for the older boys 
who are members of the Camera Club. 
The curriculum is almost identical with 


BRENT SCHOOL MEETS NEED IN FAR EAST 


that of any good private school in the 
United States. We have our troubles 
maintaining high scholastic standards, 
for our pupils, coming as they do from 
all parts of the Orient, naturally arrive 
at school in all stages of preparation. We 
have, however, insisted on a high stand- 
ard of work, and those who have gone 
out from Brent to other secondary insti- 
tutions, or to American colleges and uni- 
versities have had no difficulty in keep- 
ing up a creditable standard of work. 
Religious instruction is given by the 
teachers in all the grades, while the chap- 
lain conducts the classes in the upper 
school. 

Brent School faces several problems. 
With no endowment and entirely depend- 
ent upon its tuition fees which the school 
is unwilling to increase, it is unable to 
make special rates for the children of 
missionaries of our Church in the Orient. 
The school feels the need for a number 
of scholarships to enable the men and 
women who are giving their lives to the 
service of the Church in far-flung places 
to send their children to a good American 
school in the healthy hill station. 

Perhaps the greatest problem is that of 
securing teachers. Situated as it is, the 
school cannot pay salaries sufficiently 
high to attract experienced instructors, 


who would be willing to come to the 
school for fairly long terms. We are 
forced to depend mainly on young men 
and women, just out of college, with lit- 
tle or no teaching experience. These 
young people have done, and are still 
doing, a splendid job. They are throw- 
ing themselves vigorously into their work, 
and are highly thought of by pupils and 
parents alike. Their scholastic results, 
too, have been uniformly excellent; but 
they do not stay long. They are attract- 
ed by high salaries at home, and return, 
almost without exception, to take respon- 
sible positions in the United States, at 
salaries three or four times what Brent 
School could pay them. They are glad 
to come for a few years for the experience, 
but they cannot be expected to stay. 

I cannot close without a word of trib- 
ute to the man to whom the school owes 
its life today, the Rt. Rev. Gouverneur 
Frank Mosher, D.D., Bishop of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. When he came to the 
Islands he found the school closed, rather 
dilapidated, and the outlook for its re- 
establishment pretty dismal. With a 
clear vision, and a faith that never falter- 
ed, he set himself to the task in the same 
quiet, efficient way which characterizes 
all his work. He is a loyal supporter, a 
wise counsellor, and a staunch friend. 


THE WHOLE YEAR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A REAILY INEXPENSIVE GIFT which will give lasting satisfaction and pleasure during 
the whole of the new year is being sought by everyone as he makes up his Christ- 
mas list in this year of depression and hardship. The ideal answer is a subscription to 
Tue Spirit or Missions. This is a gift which is always appropriate and always appre- 
ciated. Low in price, in keeping with the times, Tae Spirit or MiIssrons is a most 
fitting remembrance. A gift subscription from you to all your friends not only makes 


Christmas shopping easy and truly economical, but it brings joy and happiness to the 
recipient and advances the work of the Church by creating interest in her missions 


both at home and abroad. 


Fill out the convenient order blank enclosed with this issue and send it with $1 for 
each subscription to THe Spirit or Misstons, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. An attractive Christmas card announcing your gift will be 
sent to reach your friend at Christmas. Remember five Christmas gifts for five dollars 
if you give THE Spirit oF MissIons. 
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HE General Church 
Program for 1932- 
33-34 as ps by the General Conven- 
tion, with which is bound the Triennial 
Report of the National Council for 
1929-30-31, will be ready for sale early 
in November. The price of this compact 
little volume was first fixed at fifty cents 
but by economy in printing it has been 
found possible to issue it for twenty-five 
cents. The Book Store will gladly refund 
the difference to those who have pur- 
chased Pre-Convention copies at fifty 
cents. 


4 Bs CHURCH MIeaONS House Library 
has issued a list of new books received 
during the past six months. The new 
books cover the entire range of Church 
interest and include such titles as The 
Clash of World Forces by Basil Mathews, 
Nemesis of American Business by Stuart 
Chase, The Turn Towards Peace by 
Florence B. Boeckel, Open Doors in Re- 
ligious Education by John W. Suter, jr., 
The Education of the Whole Man by 
L. P. Jacks, Believing Youth by Homer 
W. Starr, What the Negro Thinks by 
Robert Russa Moton, Filipino Immigra- 
tion by Bruno Lasker, Six Great Mission- 
aries of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries by David Jenks, The World on 
a Farm by Gertrude C. Warner, and The 
Adventures of Mr. Friend by Harold B. 
Hunting. The complete list of new books 
may be had upon request to the Library. 

Everyone knows, of course, that books 
may be borrowed from the Library for 
two weeks each at no charge to the bor- 
rower except the payment of postage both 
ways. Plan to read a new book on some 
phase of the Church’s work now. 


HE LATEST CENSUS 

for India shows an 
increase of thirty-two million in the popu- 
lation of India and Burma during the past 
decade. The figures officially issued give 
the total population as 351,450,000. 


Bd Sees DEPRESSION” Is a phrase of 
which the world has grown weary. 
It presents real difficulties in the mission 
field, as everywhere. After four years 
of suffering Cuba entered upon 1931 with 


_ the economic depression worse than ever. 


It has been reflected in offerings and in 

the attendance in day schools. The of- 
ferings have fallen off twenty-five per 
cent. Day school pupils have decreased 
slightly, but Sunday school pupils show 
an increase from 2570 to 2647. 
- An analysis of these figures is inter- 
esting. Three-quarters of the offerings 
come from the white English-speaking 
congregations. ‘The economic depression 
is driving many of our members out of 
the country and those who are left are 
working for reduced salaries. During 
1930, 189 members of the Cathedral con- 
gregation left Habana, most of them in 
the second half of the year. 

There are fewer Americans working in 
the sugar mills than ever before, and they 
are receiving smaller salaries. The con- 
gregations to which the Church minis- 
ters on the sugar estates are no longer 
able to pay the travelling expenses of the 
missionaries. Bishop Hulse has counted 
on these congregations to make up the 
missionary quota. They can no longer 
do so, and it is becoming a problem how 
to meet the quota. In many cases the 
missionary is paying the quota himself. 
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The growth in the communicant list 
and in the Sunday schools indicates a 
growth in the Spanish-speaking work. 

All this means that as the Church be- 
comes predominantly Cuban it will need 
more and more support from outside. 
Bishop Hulse says that this is likely to 
continue for many years to come. 

In planning new work the fact has to 
be faced that it is not likely to prove 
self-supporting for many years. In this 
respect work in Cuba will be like city mis- 
sion work in great cities; necessary, use- 
ful, a part of the real work of the Church; 
but a drain upon its financial resources 
rather than a source of financial strength. 
Nevertheless, Bishop Hulse believes that 
the Church has not only an opportunity 
in Cuba but a solemn duty: 


Large sections of the country-side are with- 
out religion. It is true that when we enter a 
place we are immediately followed by other re- 
ligious forces, but when we withdraw they with- 
draw also. They are not there to do construc- 
tive work, simply to attack what we are doing. 
As we establish Sunday schools in the smaller 
country places we are able to reach the children 
and gradually build them into the Church and 
community as good citizens. It is a slow pro- 
cess. We will not really be established here until 
we reach the children of those who are now 
among our younger members. But the country 
needs us. 

For the past few years we have tried to con- 
centrate all new work in the Province of Cama- 
guey. That was the most neglected province 
and was developing most rapidly. At the same 
time we have pushed the work already estab- 
lished in the other parts of the island. I believe 
that it will be wise to continue this policy. We 
can make more impression by concentrating our 
force than by scattering too widely. 


NEAR AND FAR 


But the Province of Camaguey has gone ex- 
tensively into the sugar business in the past ten 
years, that was the cause of its great develop- 
ment and it has suffered accordingly from the 
low price of sugar. It will recover, however, in 
time and our members will be able to do more 
than at present. In the meantime we have a 
chance to build our work into the hearts and 
minds of the people by doing what we can for 
them in times of adversity. 


aut est | we 


HE REPORT OF the Board of Missions, 
Diocese of Los Angeles, ends with 
this statement: 


We would impress upon this convention, and 
particularly upon vicars and lay representatives 
of missions, that appropriations are not doles, 
but underwritings. In all but the most excep- 
tional cases, increases in self-support should oc- 
cur in every mission every year until entire self- 
support is reached. Our funds are for Church 
extension and should be released in part every 
year for that high purpose. 


Gye WG "Ge 


URING THE PAST summer St. Mary’s 

Japanese Mission in Los Angeles, 
California, aided by an appropriation 
from the undesignated legacies of the Na- 
tional Council, began work on new quar- 
ters. The former building, a remodeled 
frame dwelling, had become totally inade- 
quate for the growing work in charge of 
the Rev. John M. Yamazaki. 

Yo k La 

val FEATURE NEXT MONTH of Bishop 

Creighton’s page on Domestic Mis- 
sions will be the report of the Findings 
Committee of the Conference of Workers 
among Negroes, held in Denver during 
the recent General Convention. 


KYOTO WORKERS GATHER IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


In the center of the second row is Bishop Nichols. His staff includes 42 clergymen, 18 
American women workers, 1 American physician, and more than 60 Japanese women 
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SANCTUARY 


ET US GIVE THANKS 
For the power of the Gospel to uplift and transform nations and 
peoples, and to break down age-long evils. 
For the inexhaustible resources of God which the Church may 
draw upon as it faces the tasks before it. 


| Be US PRAY 

That the witness of the Church in the moral questions of our day 
may truly reflect the mind of God and may be known and felt through- 
out the world. 

That the clergy may with wisdom and devotion take their rightful 
place as leaders in shaping public opinion according to Christian ideals 
and principles; and that the State may make such public opinion 
effective through good laws. S 

That all Christians may have their mind so disciplined to the goal 
of the Kingdom of God on earth that they may transform the modern 
world to a more just and Christian social order. 

That God may hasten the day when success shall crown every 
good effort toward industrial justice, economic security, and world 
peace, to the glory of his Name. 


O LORD GOD oF our fathers, who in the days of old didst show thy 
power through the triumphs of the Gospel, we thank thee for the 
manifestation of thy presence in our own days; and we pray that by 
the guidance of thy Holy Spirit we may not hinder the fulfillment of thy 
purpose, but by prayer, by witness and by offering of our lives we may 
promote thy glory and the establishment of thy Kingdom. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Go TO EACH one of us, O Lord, that we may do our part in bring- 
ing about an order of society where there is no just cause for dis- 
content or bitterness of spirit, and where every person may be enabled 
to come to the fullness of perfection for which he was made. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


6) hace WE PRAY THEE, O God, the passions and designs of men. 
‘Let thy strong hand control the nations and bring forth out of the 
present discord a harmony more perfect than we can conceive, a new 
humility, a new understanding, a new purity and sincerity, a new sense 
nS reality, a new hunger and thirst for thy love to rule on the earth. 
men. 


Move through the flames with us, transcendent 
Form as of the Son of God. In splendor and 
in love, walk by our side. We reckon on thee. 


The National Council 


The work of the National Council is conducted through two 
major divisions as follows: 


ft 
MISSIONS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


SIG; @ PA SERV LG E 
Under the direction of 


Tue Rr. Rev. Hucu L. Burteson, D.D. 


Assistant to the President 


HE NEW COUNCIL which takes office 
January 1 will consist of: 
The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
D.D., President. 
The Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, D.D., 
First Vice-President. 
Lewis B. Franklin, D.C.L., Second 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


To serve until December 31, 1934 


The Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
D.D., the Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, D.D., 
the Rev. W. H. Milton, D.D., the Very 
Rev. B. D. Dagwell, Burton Mansfield, 
D.C.L., Mr. Louis F. Monteagle, and Mr. 
John Stewart Bryan. 

To serve until December 31, 1937 

The Rt. Rey. E. M. Stires, D.D., the 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D., the 
Rev. H. Percy Silver, D.D., the Rev. Karl 
M. Block, D.D., Mr. Harper Sibley, Mr. 
Z. C. Patten, jr., Mr. John S. Newbold, 
and the Hon. William R. Castle, jr. 


Provincial Representatives 

I. The Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
D.D., II. Mr. Walter Kidde, III. The Rt. 
Rev. Francis M. Taitt, D.D., IV. The Rt. 
Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D.D., V. The Rt. 
Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D.D., VI. The 
Rey. Addison E. Knickerbocker, D.D., 
VII. The Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, VIII. 
The Rt. Rev. Louis C. Sanford, D.D. 

In the class of 1937, Dr. Silver, Mr. 
Sibley, and Mr. Patten succeed them- 
selves. Bishop Stires resumes Council 
membership after an absence of seven 


II 
FINANCE 
P2UsBil Caney: 
FIELD 
Under the direction of 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Vice-President 


years. For twenty years a member of the 
Board of Missions, he also was a 
member of the Council from its crea- 
tion in 1920 until his consecration as 
Bishop of Long Island in November, 1924. 
Bishop Stewart resumes a seat in the 
National Council which he relinquished 
in 1930 upon his consecration. Dr. Block, 
who for many years was an associate sec- 
retary of the Field Department, comes to 
the Council with a wide knowledge of its 
work and policy. Mr. J. S. Newbold, 
a leading layman of Pennsylvania, served 
for a decade on the old Board of Missions. 
The Hon. William R. Castle, jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, brings to the National 
Council staunch missionary conviction as 
well as a spirit of devoted Churchmanship. 

For the class of 1934, General Conven- 
tion elected three members to fill vacan- 
cies caused by resignation or death. 
Bishop Rogers and Dean Dagwell, who 
were filling ad interim appointments, were 
elected to serve the balance of the term 
until December, 1934. Mr. Bryan, pub- 
lisher of the Richmond News Leader, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Hon. R. I. Manning. A vacancy in 
this class was created by the death, on 
October 18, of Mr. Samuel Mather. 

The Provincial representatives for the 
coming triennium are, with two excep- 
tions, the same as during the past term. 
Bishop Penick succeeds Bishop Reese 
from Province IV and Mr. Sprouse suc- 
ceeds the Rev. W. P. Witsell from Prov- 
ince VII. 
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Domestic Missions 


Tue Rr. Rev. Frank W. CREIGHTON, S.T.D., Executive Secretary 


N SEPTEMBER 23, in the midst of the 
second busy week of General Conven- 
tion, eight bishops, ten priests, and fifteen 
lay workers (men and women) interested 
in the Church’s work among American In- 
dians came together in informal confer- 
ence. Brief reports were made covering 
the work in Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyom- 
ing. Different phases of the work were 
discussed, looking forward to the ultimate 
formulation of a policy for carrying on our 
Indian work which will be mutually 
helpful. 
A Findings Committee was appointed, 
and on September 28 presented the fol- 
lowing report: 


I. We recommend that from time to time 
meetings of the workers in the Indian fields be 
called under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
for Domestic Missions. 
this group of workers be known as The Church 
Indian Council. (It was in the mind of the 
committee that such meetings might be held at 
the meetings of Provincial Synods.) 

II. Your committee realizes that the spiritual 
development of the Indian peoples must be the 
prime endeavor of all Church work. We suggest 
that this development must be brought about by: 

1. Distinctly religious work through the 
Churches. 

2. Educational work carried on by well or- 
ganized and efficient school systems, sup- 
plemented by religious instruction. 

3. Vocational training with efficient placement 
afterwards. 

4. Systematic care and protection of the 
health of our Indian peoples from child- 
hood. 

5. A follow-up system of our Indians who 
leave our reservations to live and work in 
non-reservation towns or to attend school. 

6. Providing, through the mission center, care 
and opportunity for self-support to old 
and indigent Indians. 

7. We believe that we should codperate as 
thoroughly as possible with all Government 
and State agencies for Indian work. 

And to the end that these things may be bet- 
ter accomplished we recommend that a Continu- 
ation Committee be appointed. 

A. Assotr Hastincs, Chairman. 


In accordance with the above sugges- 
tion, the following were asked to serve as 


We recommend that ~ 


a Continuation Committee: the Rev. 
Messrs. A. Abbott Hastings, Paul H. Bar- 
bour, William F. Bulkley, David W. 
Clark, and Sherman Coolidge, Miss Anne 
E. Cady, the Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturte- 
vant, and Miss Alice M. Wright. 

eel bse Ta 

WONDER HOW MANY of our readers 

know about the peculiar and interest- 
ing work being done at Bear Mountain 
Mission, Amherst County, Virginia. The 
group of people to whom it ministers rep- 
resents a population somewhat widely 
scattered, about whose history and status 
there has been a great deal of debate. 
Neither the government of the United 
States nor the Commonwealth of Virginia 
has succeeded in solving the problem of 
their racial alignment in a satisfactory 
or practical manner. They certainly are 
not of the white race, nor are they Ne- 
groes. There are many among them 
whose characteristics suggest that they are 
Indian. 

On the ground that they are colored 
they are permitted to attend Negro 
schools. Many, however, resenting this 
classification, refuse to have their children 
attend the public schools, if Negro chil- 
dren are received. The school officials, 
therefore, have refused to provide any 
school facilities at all for this group of 
people. 

The Church, however, has assumed 
some measure of responsibility. Miss 
Brightsie Savage devotes a part of each 
day to teaching a small group of the little 
children of these people. She has no as- 
sistant and, therefore, can do but little. 
No other Church has representatives in 
this field. 

Bishop Jett writes: 

On January 10, 1930, the mission home and 
chapel burned. The mission home has been re- 
built, and provides a very attractive and com- 
fortable residence for Miss Savage. The church 
also is being rebuilt and is nearing completion. 


We shall have no debt upon either building, and 
I expect soon to consecrate the church. 
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Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woon, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


ISHOP THOMAS of Brazil who is “on 
the road” in Michigan speaking to 
parish groups and attending regional con- 

ferences says: 
I have seen fine congregations and enthusias- 


tic gatherings everywhere. But everyone seems 
to think mainly of hard times and of those who 


are unemployed. 
ial THOUGH it may seem that some of 
the cable dispatches have exaggerated 
the character and extent of the disaster 
that visited central China in August 
through the heavy rains and consequent 
floods, one wonders whether the full story 
of those days of suffering and destruction 
can ever be told. Here is part of a mes- 
sage from a Shanghai businessman: 


kt ok & 


Conditions in Hankow and other Yangtze 
ports are too horrible for words. The suffer- 
ing and privations of the people are simply inde- 
scribable. They are dying by thousands every 
day from starvation, exposure, and disease. The 
worst of it is that no efficient relief measures are 
yet under way, though the distress has been dire 
for three weeks. There is considerable money 
on hand for relief but no committee that is 
equal to administering it, so the people just con- 
tinue to perish. 

For miles above Wuhu the Yangtze is twenty 
miles wide. Dr. Perkins (Kiukiang) told me 
that, when they came down the river a week 
ago, they could easily have imagined that they 
were right out in the middle of the ocean. As 
far as the eye could see there was no shore, 
only here and there a small island. 


Members of the mission staff of all 
communions in China are lending a hand 
in a most generous way to help meet these 
conditions. One of the mission treasurers 
in Shanghai writes: 


Large amounts of money have been raised 
here by subscription in the Shanghai community. 
I am getting checks almost every day from our 
missionaries for flood relief. I never knew of 
such ‘generous subscriptions before for any pur- 
pose as are coming in for this flood relief. 
Everybody realizes that the need is tremendous 
and everyone wishes to do all they can to help 
meet it, 
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The General Convention at its meeting 
in Denver adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Wuereas, Unprecedented floods in central 
China during the summer of 1931 have resulted 
in great loss of life, widespread suffering, and 
considerable loss of mission property. 

ReEsOLvED, That the General Convention in- 
form the Church of the immediate necessity of 
caring, so far as may be possible, for the physi- 
cal needs of our fellow Christians in China and 
of providing for reconstruction of our damaged 
and destroyed mission property. 

FuRTHER RESOLVED, That the National Coun- 
cil is instructed to take such steps as may be 
necessary to give to all our people an early op- 
portunity to make their offerings for the fore- 
going purposes. 

FurTHER ReEsoLveD, That the Bishops of 
Shanghai, Nanking, and the Suffragan Bishop of 
Hankow are asked to convey to the people of 
the Church in China the deep sympathy of the 
Church in the United States in this time of 
suffering and sorrow. 

It will be a privilege to forward to our 
bishops in China (by cable if necessary), 
the gifts of Church people in this country 


who can help in this emergency. 
ISHOP been = greatly 


Gye te Jeet 

B LITTELL has 

cheered in recent months by gener- 
ous gifts, from members of our own 
Church and other communions in the 
Hawaiian Islands, for needed equipment. 
One family has promised to provide a 
complete hospital at Molokai, including 
equipment, staff, and all running ex- 
penses. The seven thousand. dollars 
needed to complete the purchase of a new 
site and building for Holy Trinity Japa- 
nese congregation has been given. From 
other sources has come three thousand 
dollars to provide and equip simple 
school rooms on the Cathedral grounds 
for the Japanese school in that part of the 
city. For a third Japanese center in the 
Palolo Valley, $6,500 has been given for 
land and building. A new kindergarten 
building for St. Andrew’s Priory School 
has been provided, as well as land and 
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buildings for a new center of work on the 
Island of Kauai. In addition to these 
specific gifts, about twenty thousand dol- 
lars has been added to the Bishop La 
Mothe Memorial Fund for Iolani School. 


Ge Gat Ds 


Oe OF THE BEST friends the Depart- 
ment of Missions has is the Church 
Periodical Club. Founded in 1888 by a 
New York Churchwoman, it has spread 
throughout the country and today there 
is hardly a diocese or a missionary dis- 
trict that does not have its diocesan 
branch. The parish branches are num- 
bered by the hundreds. 


Although designed originally to supply 
Church literature to clergymen in isolated 
communities, the scope of the C.P.C.’s 
work has broadened so that it is now 
helping theological students who cannot 
attend seminaries, farmers and_ their 
wives, children everywhere, many of them 
far beyond the reach of any regular 
Church care, Army and Navy chaplains, 
prison and hospital chaplains. All sorts 
of people in private and public institu- 
tions are helped in their work by the 
magazines, books, and cards that find 
their way literally all around the world. 


For C.P.C. is not limited to the United 
States; its work is found from Liberia to 
central China; from northwest Alaska to 
Southern Brazil. The figures that tell of 
its work are amazing. Nearly twenty- 
four thousand current periodicals are 
mailed regularly by about twelve thou- 
sand donors. When it comes to back 
numbers of magazines, the annual out- 
put approaches the million mark. C.P.C. 
is ready to try to give anything needed, 
from a Prayer Book to a medical library; 
from a copy of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
to the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In order to do extra things 
of this kind, some of the branches, 
naturally, have to raise money in consid- 
erable amounts. During the last fiscal 
year of C.P.C., $23,742 was given in 
cash besides all the books and magazines. 
The C.P.C. is wisely planning for a mod- 
est endowment fund. The principal al- 
ready amounts to forty thousand dollars. 


With Our Missionaries 
ALASKA 


Dr. and Mrs. Grafton Burke of Fort Yukon, 
coming on regular furlough, arrived in time to 
attend General Convention. 

Miss Hazel M. Staplin, a new appointee 
to Fort Yukon, sailed October 13 from Seattle. 

The Ven. (now the Rt. Rev.) John Boyd 
Bentley, accompanied by Mrs. Bentley, attended 
General Convention which elected him Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Alaska. He was consecrated on 
September 29. 


CuiInA—ANKING 


Mr. B. W. Lanphear sailed late in October, 
after furlough, to his station at Wuhu. 


Cuina—Hankow 


The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Alfred A. Gilman 
sailed for the field, October 17. 

Dr. Mary James, returning, after furlough, 
to Wuchang, sailed October 23 on the President 
Lincoln. 

Miss. M. Louise Reiley, a new appointee to 
the Church General Hospital, sailed on the 
President Lincoln, October 23. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 
Dr. A. W. Tucker and family arrived in New 


. York, October 4, on furlough. 


Hartt 


The Rt. Rev. H. R. Carson sailed, October 16, 
after attending General Convention. 


J apaAN—K yoto 
Miss Mary B. McGill of the Kusatsu Leper 
Mission is in the United States on furlough. 
Miss L. Elizabeth Dickson sailed on October 
22 for the field, after furlough. 


Japan—NortH ToxKyo 


Miss Ernestine Gardiner arrived on furlough, 
October 6. 


LIBERIA 
Miss Elsie Beyer sailed October 17 for Mon- 
rovia, via Liverpool. 


Porto Rico 
The Rt. Rev. C. B. Colmore, returning to the 
field, sailed from Baltimore late in October, 
Miss Lillian Owen of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ponce, returned after furlough, on October 8. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. Saylor returned 
to Mayaguez, October 29. 


Santo Dominco 


Mrs. William Wyllie sailed October 
Santo Domingo City. 


8 for 


VirciIn IsLAnps 
The Rev. J. Arthur Swinson, a delegate to 


General Convention from the Virgin Islands, 
returned to St. Thomas late in October. 
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Religious Education 


THE Rev. JoHN W. Suter, jr., Executive Secretary 


| Eyes YEAR AT this time the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education re- 
ceives a large number of requests for 
names of suitable religious plays and spe- 
cial services for the Christmas season. 
Anticipating these inquiries, our con- 
sultant on religious drama, Miss Mary 
Simms of 4637 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, has prepared the list given below. 
Anyone who wishes more information or 
advice than can be found in a mere bib- 
liography may consult with Miss Simms. 

Miss Simms and the Commission on 
Religious Drama acknowledge with grati- 
tude the help which was given them, in 
compiling this list, by the publishers 
whose names appear in it. 


For CHANCEL PRODUCTION 
I. Simple Plays: 


The Christmas Story by Rita Benton 

(New York, Abingdon), 25c. 

Reprinted from Bible Plays by the same 
author. A beautiful play for children, written 
in verse, with Prologue and Epilogue, Mary, 
Joseph, the Baby, Kings, Shepherds, a Shep- 
herdess, and Children of Bethlehem. 

Manger Service by Rita Benton (New 

York, Abingdon), $1. 

Included in Shorter Bible Plays by the same 
author. Fourteen children, and the whole 
Church school bearing gifts. 

Holy Night by Edmund H. Stevens (Mil- 
waukee, Morehouse), 30c. 

A service of worship, written in Bible lan- 
guage, in which the minister has a large part. 
Ten men, one woman, and a choir. 

The Nativity by E. R. and E. B. Shippen 

(Boston, Beacon Press), $1.60. 

Included in The Nativity and Consecration of 
Sir Galahad by the same author. A Christmas 
pantomime in five episodes, with a reader. 
Suitable for younger and older children. Very 
beautifully illustrated. 

The Shepherds by Katherine Kenyon 

(New York, Macmillan), 15c. 

The Glad Tidings received in the home of a 
shepherd. Three men, three boys, three older 
women, and angels. 

The Nativity of Jesus, The Christmas 

Story in Tableau, The Light of the 


World by Marie W. Johnson (Boston, 

Beacon Press), $2. 

Three plays suitable for Church school boys 
and girls, included in Plays and Pageants for 
the Church School. 

The Nativity by Margaret I. Snyder 
(New York, Abingdon), 25c. 

A Christmas pageant with two speaking parts. 
The Christmas story written in the language of 
the Bible, with carols. Nine older boys, one 
older girl, one boy, and a prolocutor. 

II. More Substantial Plays: 

Angels at Bethlehem by Katherine Ken- 
nedy (New York, Macmillan), 15c. 
A very beautiful and reverent version of the 

Christmas story, as recalled in heaven by the 

angels. Fifteen or more characters and angels. 

The Canticles of Mary by Miriam Deness 
Cooper (New York, Century), 35c. 
A Christmas mystery play. Luke sets down 

in writing the story of Jesus as it is recounted 

and seen in a vision by the Mother, many years 
after her Son’s death. Eleven men, three 
women, and angels. 

Come Ve to Bethlehem by Ethel Bain 
(Hartford, Church Missions Publish- 
ing Co.), 50c. 

A service, with minister and choir. Three 
episodes: the Prophecy, the Fulfillment, the 
Bearer of the Light. Fourteen men, two women, 
and angels. 

The Guiding Light by Ivy Bolton (New 
York, Women’s Press), 50c. 

A nativity play, with the prologue spoken by 
the Prophet. This play may be shortened and 
used for Epiphany, by omitting the shepherd 
scenes. Fifteen men, five boys, and two women. 
Joy to the World by class in Religious 

Drama, Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

Mimeographed form only (Philadel- 

phia, Church House, 202 South Nine- 


teenth Street), 25c. 

A Christmas service of dramatic worship. 
Three episodes and a prologue, with music. 
Four women, five men, one boy, three girls, two 
angels and choir of angels. Also church choir. 
The Promise of Peace by Esther Willard 

Bates (Boston, Baker), 30c; roy- 


alty, $5. 

A beautiful Christmas mystery, written in 
verse, with a universal appeal for peace and 
brotherhood. Angel of the Star, seven men, one 
woman, and angels. 
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Read a Book 


PEN Doors in Religious Educa- 

tion by John Wallace Suter, jr. 
(New York, R. R. Smith, 1931) 
A 


It is not difficult to read this slim vol- 
ume written in Mr. Suter’s usual delight- 
fully facile style. The difficulty lies in truly 
assimilating and practicing the ideas which 
its reading creates. Some writing, like 
some preaching, informs, another sort 
arouses admiration and interest, while still 
another sort leads the reader through a 
mental and spiritual process to a new out- 
look, necessitating a readjustment of the 
fundamental bases of action. So creative 
is the presentation of the various possi- 
bilities which here are opened up that 
one is forcefully challenged to a com- 
plete re-thinking of accepted principles 
in many aspects of religious educa- 
tion. The book is not radical in the ob- 
noxious sense; it is merely consistently 
Christian, which in itself makes it radical 
as compared with most of our practice. To 
all who are concerned with religious educa- 
tion—rectors, parish and diocesan leaders, 
Church school teachers, and parents—Mr 
Suter again issues a call to clear thought 
and earnest effort. 


Christmas Pageant of the Holy Grail, 25c. 
The Soldier of Bethlehem, 30c. 
The Pageant of the Kings, 25c. 


By W. Russell Bowie (New York, 
Abingdon). 


Three beautiful and devotional Christmas pan- 
tomimes, written so that they may be used by 
juniors ui the Church school or young people. 
A reader and choir needed for each play. 


The Story of Old Bethlehem by Nell K. 
Brown (New York, Abingdon), 25c. 
A story of the Inn Keeper and her son. A 

good part for a twelve-year-old boy. Eleven 

men, one woman, one girl, one boy. Beauti- 
fully written. 

They That Sit in Darkness by Dorothy 
Clark Wilson (Boston, Baker). Ten 
copies must be bought for production 
rights, 35c each. 

The outcast is brought to the birthplace of 

“the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 


of the World.” Four women, four girls, ten 
men. 


The Inn of the Star by C. N. Steedman 
(New York, Macmillan), 15c. 
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A lovely Christmas mystery in eight scenes 
with eleven characters and angels. 


For Parish House PRODUCTION 


I. Simple Plays: 

A Christmas Miracle Play by Doris 
Grundy (New York, Women’s Press), 
35c; royalty, $1. 

Written after the manner of a medieval mir- 
acle play, and should be staged as such. Very 
good. The Prologue, five shepherds, Joseph, 
Mary, Gabriel, the Star, and God. 

On the Road to Egypt by Mary Rich- 
mond Davidson (Boston, Baker), 35c. 
Might be given in the church, but best adapt- 

ed for the parish house. A thief, a poor man, 

Joseph, Mary, and the Christ-Child. 

The Stable Door by Sidney Bridgemen 
(New York, Macmillan), 60c. 


A stery play in three scenes and four 
tableaux, with music. Could be produced in 
the church. Six men, one woman, child, and 
two angels. 


II. More Substantial Plays: 


The Three Wise. Men by Dorothy C. 
Allen (Boston, Baker), 35c. 


A good play for a Church school because of 
the lesson it teaches. Three kings, three boys, 
one man, one woman, a choir of angels. 


To Whom Christ Came by Mary B. 
Jones (New York, Women’s Press), 
50c. 


A most effective dramatization of the Christ- 
mas story. With some changes, might be done 
in the chancel. Twenty-nine speaking parts, 
sixteen men, eight women, five children. Full 
production details. 


III. For Expert Production: 
The Light by Walter Charles Roberts 
(New York, Century), 50c. 


A Christmas pantomime that emphasizes the 
missionary element of Christmas. Three epi- 
sodes and a great many characters. Full pro- 
duction directions. 


PLAYS WITH RELIGIOUS THEME 


How the Great Guest Came by Lionel 
Adams (New York, French), 50c. 
The Gallant Pilgrim by Evelyn G. Horn- 

sey (Boston, Baker), 35c. 


The Boy They Turned Away by Mai 
Pipes (Chicago, Dramatic Publishing 
Co.) 30c: 


fhe NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Adult Education 


The Rey. D. A. McGregor, Ph.D., Secretary 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, II. 


ki OF THE National Council, 
officers in the Church Missions 
House, and a host of other people who are 
interested in religious education, are 
elated over the acceptance, effective Octo- 
ber 1, by the Rev. Daniel Arthur Mc- 
Gregor of his appointment as Secretary 
for Adult Education. 

Dr. McGregor will conduct his new 
work from an office at the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he is Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology. To his new duties 
Dr. McGregor will devote one-half of his 
time, remaining a member of the faculty 
of the Western Theological Seminary. By 
a happy coincidence, shortly before Dr. 
McGregor was nominated to the Presiding 
Bishop he was elected Chairman for Adult 
Education in the Diocese of Chicago. Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant, Dean of the Western 
Seminary, who for several years has been 
a member of the National Council’s Com- 
mission on Adult Education, is exceed- 
ingly interested in the new work which is 
now opening up before Dr. McGregor, 
and has generously promised to the Na- 
tional Council the resources of the Sem- 
inary, to aid in every possible way this 
new venture. 

Dr. McGregor, who was born in Otta- 
wa, Canada, in 1881, has made his influ- 
ence increasingly felt in our Church dur- 
ing the past few years. He received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in To- 
ronto, and later became both a Bachelor 
and a Master of Sacred Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary. The 
University of Chicago conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Dr. 
McGregor spent five years in India, teach- 
ing philosophy and the Bible at Allahabad 
Christian College. During the war he 
served in this country with the Red Cross, 
after which he took Holy Orders and held 
parishes in Chicago and Glen Ellyn. Hav- 
ing been a Christian minister even before 
receiving ordination in the Episcopal 
Church, Dr. McGregor has had wide ex- 


Photo by Walinger 
THE REV. D. A. McGREGOR 

Who on October 1 assumed the duties of Secre- 

tary for Adult Education on a part-time basis 


perience in city missions, and in home and 
foreign mission work. For the past two 
years he has been a professor at Western. 

It is too early to outline in detail Dr. 
McGregor’s plans. These he will himself 
unfold from time to time, both in THE 
Sprrit oF Misstons and elsewhere. It 
may be said, however, that he will be 
responsible for answering the inquiries 
which come to the Church Missions House 
on the subject of adult religious educa- 
tion, and also that in the Diocese of Chi- 
cago he will set up certain experiments in 
adult education which may serve in some 
measure as a laboratory. 

So far as the National Council is con- 
cerned there are several places where the 
desire to give courses to grown people 
originates; including the Departments of 
Social Service, Religious Education, For- 
eign Missions, Domestic Missions, the 
Field Department, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. Dr. McGregor will act as clearing- 
house to which these various Depart- 
ments, as well as other groups, may make 
known their needs. There will be a con- 
siderable number of outlets through 
which courses on different subjects may 
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find their way to the “ultimate con- 
sumer,” who is the average parishioner 
(man or woman). Such outlets include: 
Correspondence courses, including courses 
for the isolated; parish study groups, 
where the teachers have first been trained 
in courses given under Dr. McGregor’s 
direction; extension courses given by the 
seminaries; the subject-matter courses of 
the National Accredited Leaders Associa- 
tion; ten-day parish institutes conducted 
by visiting faculties. 

It is probable that Dr. McGregor will 
secure, with the approval of the Presiding 
Bishop, one or two men from the faculty 
of each seminary, to help him in the prep- 
aration of courses in various subjects. In 
a certain sense these men will constitute a 
nation-wide faculty, with Dr. McGregor 
as dean. 

For further information and help the 
reader is referred to the Rev. Daniel A. 
McGregor, Ph.D., 600 Haven Street, 
Evanston, Illinois—JoHN W. SUTER, JR. 


Missionary Education 
The Rev. A. M. Sherman, S.T.D., Secretary 


N THE May Spirit oF Missions, I 

asked to be informed of methods which 
had been found successful in interesting 
people in the Church’s Mission. The 
following response has come from Mrs. 
M. A. Bland, Secretary of Religious Edu- 
cation for St. Peter’s Church Service 
League, St. Peter’s Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. St. Peter’s, a parish of 
688 communicants, has found this method 
successful. 


I have had an interested group of educational 
secretaries working with me; twelve regular and 
several supplementary. Two weeks before a 
scheduled circle meeting, the secretaries meet 
with me for instruction on the topic assigned 
for said meeting. I supply each of them with a 
typewritten outline of the subject to be dis- 
cussed; suggestions as to secular and religious 
material they can use for study and reference; 
several questions that they can discuss at the 
circle meetings, if they so desire.- I give them 
forty-five minutes’ instruction on the topic. My 
final directions are that in whatever way they 
give out, their talk or instruction, to put into 
it their own intellectuality, personality, and 
spirituality. 

We call these secretaries Traveling Educa- 


tional Secretaries, as they go to different circles 
each time. Each secretary, at the beginning of 
the year, is given not only the program for each 
meeting but a list telling her at which circle she 
is to speak each month. Each circle leader, also, 
has the program and the list telling her which 
secretary to expect each month. If for any 
reason a secretary cannot meet her appointment, 
I am ’phoned and one of the supplementary 
secretaries fills the date. 

Frequently I hear through individual circle 
members of the interesting programs the secre- 
taries give. I enjoy the sidelights I get as each 
secretary comes to the circle to which I belong. 
The talks and instructions are interesting be- 
cause the secretaries themselves are interested 
and study their topics well. 

Our program for the last three years has been 
based principally upon the General Church Pro- 
gram: in 1929, Mission work in the United 
States; 1930, Mission work in our extra-terri- 
torial possessions; 1931, Mission work in India, 
China, and Japan. 

k hk 


I ABD A WORD about a little book which 
I find is not very well known in the 
Church but which is most useful in pre- 
senting the human side of missionary ex- 
periences. I refer to Stories from a Chi- 


-nese Hospital by Laura P. Wells, on sale 


at The Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, at fifty cents a copy. Miss 
Wells sees the humor in every situation 
and out of the distress, sordidness, and 
tragedy which makes up the life of a great 
city as a hospital knows it, has brought 
to us a record of Chinese life which is 
hard to lay down until one has finished it. 
You will love the old lady, Tosen Tai Tai, 
and you will find that the Wongs and 
Tsangs are fundamentally very much like 
the Joneses and the Smiths, only they 
have not heard the Good News which 
changes life. 
bk ok ok 


HE LONG EXTINCT Three Hundred 
Years of the Episcopal Church in 
America by George Hodges will appear 
this month in a new edition from the 
presses of the George W. Jacobs Com- 
pany. This is good news. It is especially 
timely as many will wish to use this lucid, 
historical volume in connection with their 
study of Building a Christian Nation. 
Copies will be available through the 
ee Missions House Book Store at $1 
each. 
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College Work 
The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Secretary 


Eas WAS WIDESPREAD feeling at Gen- 
eral Convention that the Church must 
give serious and constructive thought to 
its secondary schools. The Department 
of Religious Education has shared this 
opinion for some time. Action was taken 
last spring in the hope that the Depart- 
ment might be of service in such ways as: 

Providing a general clearing house for 
certain matters of national importance 
and interest. 

Helping in planning courses of sacred 
studies. 

Extending the services of the College 
Visitors to secondary schools. Bringing 
college pastors into secondary schools to 
become acquainted with students before 
graduation and thus form contacts before 
the students enter college. 

Planning and stimulating interest in 
student conferences for secondary schools. 

Compiling a complete list of our Church 
schools with detailed information for the 
use of Church people. 

Two important steps have now been 
taken. In the first place, full informa- 
tion about and catalogues of all Church 
schools may be secured by writing the 
Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, 281 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York, N. Y. In the second 
place, a study of the methods and mate- 
rials of courses in sacred studies has been 
begun by our Department in codperation 
with the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the First Province. 

Moreover, the Tuition Refund Bureau 
has recently been called to our attention, 
this being an insurance plan whereby 
schools are freed from the responsibility 
of refunding parents for time lost by stu- 
dents because of illness. Full informa- 
tion may be secured from Mr. C. M. 
Manson, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 


Work, N.Y. 


STUDENT LENTEN OFFERING 


HOUGH SEVERAL COLLEGES are yet to 

be heard from, the results of the 
Fourth Student Lenten Offering (1931) 
are as follows: 


Number of colleges participating, 64. 

Amount contributed to St. John’s Med- 
ical School, Shanghai, $1,429.53. 

At the recent meeting in Denver of the 
College Commission, future plans for this 
enterprise were discussed. The following 
conclusions were reached: 


1. To increase the number of projects 
so as to permit each college group to se- 
lect that in which it is most interested. 

2. To allow more freedom to local 


THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE WORK , 

t ight, Mr. Stabler, Carter Harrison, Niles Carpenter, Phillips Osgood, C. Leslie 
ae pee Bussey, Murray Bartlett, Bishop Burleson, Malcolm Taylor, Bishop Dallas, 
Coleman Jennings, Bishop Stephens, Thomas Wright, Leila Anderson, Moultrie Guerry, 


and Hope Baskette. 


Four members of the commission were absent 
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_ groups in the promotion of the offering. 
It is urged that all those ministering in 
student centers write at once to the Sec- 
retary for College Work offering sugges- 
tions in general and stating how this mis- 
sionary enterprise may be made most 
effective in their respective colleges. 

3. To place more responsibility on se- 
lected provincial representatives. 

4. To stress even more strongly the 
spiritual and educational values of the 
Student Lenten Offering. 


Young People 


Miss Sallie H. Phillips, Associate Secretary 
2224 R Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HURCH HISTORY IS one continuous 
story of reawakenings. Each one 
must endure birth pangs; each is at first 
scrutinized by questioning and dubious 
eyes. The reawakening of the young people 
of the Church is proving no exception. 
In evaluating its worth, however, we 


should not be like the judge who cared not © 


to hear both sides of a case because he 
became confused. In some respects there 
have been warped emphases. Refresh- 
ments and fun may feature too promi- 
nently in some groups. Others have un- 
questionably begun in committees, con- 
tinued in programs, and ended in col- 
lapse. Again the criticism that the young 
people’s movement is a substitute for the 
Church may not be wholly unjustified in 
some instances. Yet we must consider in 
our appraisal the positive features of this 
reawakening. 

To expedite further development there 
has been, in the Department of Religious 
Education, a reorganization of young 
people’s work. This work has been re- 
cently assigned to the Rev. W. Brooke 
Stabler, who will act in a consultative 
capacity. The Presiding Bishop has ap- 
pointed Miss Sallie Hewes Phillips, Asso- 
ciate Secretary for Young People’s Work. 
Miss Phillips will give one-half of her 
time to this work and may be consulted 
by all young people’s groups. Her ad- 
dress is 2224 R Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C—W. B.S. 


GENERAL CONVENTION 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE of the Church were 
quite active throughout General Con- 
vention and their distinctive white ribbon 
convention badges were seen everywhere. 
They had their own headquarters where 
they maintained an exhibit of young 
people’s work, while their dinner was at- 
tended by about four hundred persons 
representing every section of continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and several foreign lands. 
At the young people’s dinner the wel- 
come was given by Mr. C. C. Wood, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Young People’s 
Fellowship, the response by the Rev. W. 
Brooke Stabler, and the principal address 
by the Rt. Rev. F. A. Juhan, Bishop of 
Florida, who is a member of the young 
people’s national advisory council. Two 
striking features of the program were 
the presentation to the Presiding Bishop 
by Bishop Juhan, on behalf of the young 
people of the Province of Sewanee, of their 
thank offering of seven hundred dollars, 
and the reading of a message from the 
President of the United States, which is 
printed here: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


September 16, 1931 
My dear Mr. Wood: 


Through the Young People’s Fellowship of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Colorado, I wish to 
extend my cordial greetings to the youth gath- 
ered from all sections of the country at your 
meeting at Denver. The opportunity of youth 
for service to the community was never greater. 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER 


FARIBAULT CONFERENCE CANCELLED 


Wee NATIONAL Young People’s Con- 
ference, scheduled to meet at Fari- 
bault, August 26-31, was cancelled at a 
very late date because many provinces 
and dioceses were unable to send dele- 
gates due to lack of finances. 

Tentative plans are now being consid- 
ered for a conference in August, 1932, 
though the condition of affairs in the 
country may make it necessary to post- 
pone such an enterprise still longer. 
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Christian Social Service 


Tue Rev. C. RankIn Barnes, Executive Secretary 


“HE GREATEST SOCIAL SERVICE task 

- facings the Church is the attainment 
of world peace. And perhaps as never 
before the Church ‘is realizing: her respon- 
sibility in thisdirection:: The keen atten- 
tion which-the recent General: Convention 
paid: to’ international problems is an indi- 
cation of a changed attitude.- 

November 11, 1931, is probably the 
most significant Armistice Day since the 
original one of 1918. The world now has 
to determine, by deliberate thought and 
constructive planning, whether the Armis- 
tice can be made permanent. This can 
only be done when millions of individual 
citizens can convince their respective gov- 
ernments that they mean business when 
they say, We want peace! 

With the realization of such facts in 
mind General Convention took the fol- 
lowing action: 

Resotvep, That this Convention request the 
churches throughout the country to set apart 
Sunday, November 8, 1931, being the Sunday 
nearest Armistice Day, as a day of prayer and 
penitence, to be observed in such manner as the 
bishops of the several dioceses and missionary 
jurisdictions may approve, to the end that all 
the people of this Church may assemble to 
invoke God’s mercy, to pray for His forgive- 
ness, and to ask His guidance that this nation 
under God may speedily be restored to the 
wholesome ways of peace and happiness, of 
sobriety and Christian practice and obedience 
of His divine will. 

Be Ir Furruer Resotvep, That, in concert 
with the communions which have been in con- 
ference with us, we respectfully request the 
President of the United States to designate 
Sunday, November 8, and Saturday, November 
7, as a time of prayer for all the people. 


a es ey 


1 Bie NEED OF religion in social work 
as felt by a worker in faraway 
Wyoming is indicated by a letter received 
from a missionary priest in that district 
asking the codperation of this Department. 
He writes in behalf of a social worker, 
head of the children’s department of a 
large associated charities, for a bibliog- 
raphy for social workers on “the need for 


religious training for the young and how 
that need should be met.” He quotes 
further from the letter: “In reading rec- 
ords of children under care, I have found 
a growing tendency to minimize the reli- 
gious training of the child if not evading 
it altogether. If the social worker recog- 
nized: the need and resource to meet: it,’ 
she would draw on the resource to’ meet’ 
the need.- As- it- is; neither is’ clear to‘ 
many modern thinkers.” 

We are deeply grateiul to God for this? 
realization of the full task before us on 
the part of a professional worker. We 
are justifiably conscious that this awaken- 
ing is directly the result of many years of 
earnest prayer and effort to inculcate into 
the hearts of all social workers, people 
who deal with others in the most intimate 
details of their lives, the need of a spir- 
itual approach to their problems as part 
of their professional technique. It is sat- 
isfying to realize that our endeavor has 
taken root in a remote part of the Church, 
and we look forward confidently to an in- 
creasing number of social workers who 
will use the Church as the motivating 
power in that rare opportunity which is 
theirs to exercise a unique influence in the 
character development of their clients, 
and will recognize in the great adventure 
of life that God’s Kingdom on earth may 
be adequately realized only through and 
in His Church. 

- bk of 

yee ADDRESS ON Property and Econom- 

ics delivered at the W.A. Triennial 
by Spencer Miller, Jr., has been so con- 
stantly in demand that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary has had it printed for wide 
distribution in pamphlet form. Copies of 
the address are now available at The 
Book Store at five cents a copy. 

The Department has published for free 
distribution a pamphlet, Te Parish Finds 
Its Community, with a suggested outline 
for a parish committee on social service. 
It is available at The Book Store. 
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The Field Department 


Tue Rev. BarteL H. REINHEIMER, D.D., Executive Secretary 


HE DENVER DEALERS in semi-precious 

stones and Navajo handicrafts did a 
bonanza business during the fortnight of 
General Convention. Since then the 
wives and daughters and other friends 
of the deputies have been thrilled with the 
remembrances that competed with the 
copies of the treasurer’s report for space 
in almost every suitcase. 

What a token it is—that gift of the 
traveler returning! In many cases the 
trip has been the longest absence in 
months from the person we love best in 
all the world. Our daily acts of devotion 
have necessarily been suspended and we 
must take back a gift in lieu of them. 
We wonder what that gift shall be— 
something personal that will yield endur- 
ing joy. Shall it be something useful or 


an article of personal adornment? Ah, | 


the very thing! We consider and try to 
content ourselves with some substitute. 
But we cannot be reconciled to second- 
best. We return to “the very thing.” 
It will call for some sacrifice, even a little 
hardship, but we accept that cheerfully. 
The purchase is made. What a sense of 
satisfaction it brings! Any sacrifice or 
privation which this deed entails will be 
a joyful tribulation. 

Time to get back to the House of Dep- 
uties where they are discussing the Pro- 
gram and Quotas. Where is the vocabu- 
lary of stewardship and devotion? “It is 
based on current expenses involving the 
application of a sliding scale.” This calls 
for the mood in which we face our income 
tax report blank. We will not be dis- 
honest but we will leave no stone un- 
turned to apply an exemption to make 
the payment as small as possible. There 
is no joy or satisfaction in this. 

How true it is! Must our contribu- 
tions for the Church’s Program forever 
rest on the conception of taxation or as- 
sessment? Joy for us and joy for God go 
out the door when the spirit of taxation 
enters. 
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The purchase of the homeward-bound 
gift raised us to the spiritual stratosphere 
and now we are down to the plane of irk- 
some taxation. 

Hold up that piece of Navajo silver 
where everyone who attends the Every 
Member Canvass dinner in the parish can 
see it. It is a symbol of what joyful 
giving may be; of what a contribution to 
the support of God’s Church should be. 
It is the kind of giving that the Every 
Member Canvass is intended to promote. 
The financial plan of the Church’s Pro- 
gram is giving that gladdens God, the 
giver, and others near at hand and in 
far off places whose lives will be touched 
by the magic of the missionary ministry. 

- k 

HE POWER AND the morale of the 

Church in every unit and field of its 
life for the next year and for the entire 
period of the next triennium will be fixed 
by the character of the effort we make in 
the next month. If we react to the very 
real difficulties by calling upon our re- 
serves of spiritual power, the Every 
Member Canvass will express our faith 
and our courage in terms of victory. No 
other terms should be considered by the 
followers of Jesus. 


Speakers Bureau 
Mr. J. M. Miller, Secretary 


a tis BUREAU FELICITATES many dio- 

ceses and parishes on their good luck 
in the availability of more than the aver- 
age number of exceptionally fine mission- 
ary speakers this fall. This is due in part 
to the fact that our usual resources were 
supplemented by the services of repre- 
sentatives from the foreign field who gave 
us some time following the meeting of 
General Convention. It is especially 
pleasing to report that appointments for 
the remainder of 1931 very much exceed 
those for the same period in 1928. Of 
course we could use more missionaries, as 
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we never have enough to meet the de- 
mand, but there is a good bit of satisfac- 
tion in having done better than ever be- 
fore. This is a good opportunity to ex- 
press our own appreciation and we know 
also the gratitude of those who have been 
and will be served through the bishops 
and missionaries who have given us their 
time with such evident good will. 

The Bureau will continue to make such 
appointments as may be possible between 
now and the end of the year but we trust 
that we shall not be swamped by de- 
mands. The schedules for available mis- 
sionaries are already filled almost to the 
limit which we ought to ask of them. 
Necessary requests, however, will be wel- 
comed and we shall do everything in our 
power to make appointments. 

The prospects for the first four months 
of 1932 look almost too good to be true. 
The Bureau will not have an extraordi- 
nary number of speakers from the foreign 
field but for the first time in several years 
there will be pretty good representation 
from the domestic field. We anticipate 
visits from Bishop Remington of Eastern 
Oregon and Bishop Beecher of Western 
Nebraska between January 15 and Feb- 
ruary 15; Bishop Howden of New Mexico 
and Bishop Moulton of Utah for the 
month of February; Bishop Seaman of 
North Texas for the month of March; 
Bishop Jenkins of Nevada for the month 
of February or March; the Rev. Robert 
J. Davis of New Mexico for April and 
May. It will be good news also to thou- 
sands of her friends that Mrs. Grafton 
Burke of Fort Yukon, Alaska, is now here 
and will remain all winter, ready to serve 
whenever she can in New York and near- 
by dioceses. There is also a probability 
that the Rev. A. Abbott Hastings, whose 
work at Ethete, Wyoming, is so well 
known, will be able to come for a month 
or six weeks after January 15. We are 
hoping for one or two others. 

As to missionaries from the foreign 
field we are quite unable now to give a 
list, but feel sure that we shall be able to 
take care at least of the normal number 
of requests. 


Who? What? When? 


(Not to mention How? Why? 


and Where?) 


Tuyis IssuE From Cover To Cover 
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. Who is V. S. Azariah? p. 724. 


. What new mission was authorized by 


General Convention? p. 725. 


. Who is Frederick W. Neve, Grafton 


Burke, John Roberts, W. Blair Roberts, 
Marguerite Ogden, Daniel A. McGregor, 
and Sallie H. Phillips? 


- In what practical way can religious 


education help both adults and chil- 
dren to meet the problems of these 
crucial days? p. 731. 


. What can the Every Member Canvass 


do for the Church? pp. 734, 788. 


. What effective missionary work is being 


carried on at Fort Yukon, Alaska? D: 
woos 


. What special contribution does the 


Shoshone Indian Mission School make 
to Indian life? p. 739. 


. What was the origin of the Nippon Sei 


Ko Kwai? p. 741. 


. Describe the development of two major 


missionary institutions in Japan? pp. 
741-8. 


Discuss some problems confronting the 
Church in Lexington today. p. 749. 


What are the major objectives of the 
Church’s college work? p. 753. 


What effective evangelistic program has 
been developed in Tsu? p. 767. 


Where is Brent School? p. 771. 


Which articles in this issue can I use 
in connection with my study of Build- 
ing a Christian Nation? 


What is the best economical Christmas 
gift that I can give this year? 


Department of Publicity 


Tue Rev. G. WaRFIELD Hosss, Executive Secretary 


IX HIS NEW Handbook to the Work of 
the General Synod of the Church in 
Canada, the Rev. Maurice R. Kingsford 
has some pungent and interesting things 
to say about Church publicity: 


Even in dioceses where there is being made 
some attempt at publicity, only about ten per 
cent of the Church members on a generous 
estimate are being reached. Where does the 
fault le? Obviously in a fixed subscription. 
Publicity combines the elements of broadcasting 
and advertising. No business firm charges 
clients or prospective clients with the cost of 
the advertising it sends out. Neither does Mr. 
Ford erect large billboards advertising his cars 
and then charge people twenty-five cents to see 
them. On the other hand, he erects his signs 
in places where the public are practically forced 
to read them. It is obviously the correct pro- 
cedure, and the Church should forthwith adopt 
the same live-wire methods. No man is likely 
to buy a car he has never heard of, and in the 
same way people cannot be expected to be 
interested in a Church they never hear of. 
Moreover, the publicity must be regular to take 
root. Spasmodic publicity is of doubtful value. 
The solution seems to be to do away with the 
fixed subscription (for Church papers). Dis- 
tribute to the whole constituency free and put 
the cost on to the diocesan budget. Publicity 
is almost, if not quite, as necessary to the 
Church as coal in winter or the bishop’s salary 
the year round. 

Incidentally, the need for Church pub- 
licity seems to be pushing its way into 
people’s minds in the Canadian Church, 
for the Peterborough Laymen’s Associa- 
tion recently submitted the following res- 
olution to the archdeaconry: 

Realizing the mighty power of publicity and 
the present failure on the part of the Church 
to use this power to advantage, we submit that 
the clergy of the archdeaconry memorialize the 
Synod in September asking for the establishment 
of a Department of Publicity for the whole 


Canadian Church under the General Board of 
Religious Education. 


k ok ok 
Pig OF THE MANY letters received by 
the Department of Publicity with ref- 
erence to its service at Denver during 
General Convention: 


I want to thank you for your many courtesies 
and kind cooperation to myself and members of 


International News Service staff in connection 
with the activities of the fiftieth triennial Gen- 
eral Convention. 

With the aid of your splendidly organized 
news bureau and your personal interest, I.N.S. 
was enabled to furnish its clients with complete 
and adequate coverage of the Convention ses- 
sions and divisional meetings. 

Kindest personal regards. 

M. F. Dacey, 
Denver Bureau Manager. 


Your letter of the thirtieth of September to 
“the ladies and gentlemen of the press” voiced 
sentiments which are heartily reciprocated by 
this paper and many times over, for we are 
greatly indebted to you for the splendid mate- 
rial.you sent out. 

This-paper could not afford regular reporters, 
and compiled its reports from your bulletins and 
newspapers almost entirely, so when a bishop 
remarked the other day that he considered the 
Convention news handled better by this paper 
than by any other, we felt that you should 


- receive the compliment that belongs to you. 


Very truly yours, 
Southern Churchman, 
By Susanne C. Williams. 


e ok ok 


Bees: THE INTEREST and codpera- 

tion of the Rev. Joseph Clarkson 
Mason, rector of our Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Hilo, Hawaii, the local daily 
newspaper, The Hilo Tribune Herald, 
prints at the top of its principal editorial 
column, a Thought for the Day consist- 
ing of a well-chosen scripture text. The 
name of the church and the rector are 
also printed in this commanding position 
every day; which is, to say the very least, 
an example of effective and astute Church 
publicity. 

kt ok sh 

N SUNDAY MORNING, December 6, at 

ten o’clock, eastern standard time, 
radio listeners in every part of the United 
States will be able to hear the Presiding 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Pérry,- DD: 

Bishop Perry’s address, a feature of 
The Radio Church of the Air, will go on 
the air over all stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


“FYNHE FIFTIETH General Convention of 

our Church is now history. . . What 
difference will be felt in the lives of our 
million and a quarter communicants and 
in the communities where we live as the 
result of this Convention?” That is a 
question in the Seven Weeks of Prayer, a 
call to prayer before, during, and after 
the General Convention. ‘The expression 
General Convention was often used to 
cover all the activities of the Church tak- 
ing place in Denver through the two busy 
weeks of September 16-30. Reports here 
are concerned with the Triennial Meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Council and the question is pertinent for 
the women of the Church. What will be 
the result of this Triennial Meeting? 

It is fair to say that no other Triennial 
Meeting has been more carefully planned 
and prepared than was this one of 1931. 
The secretaries and Executive Board 
began this planning at least a year ago 
and as the time came nearer delegates 
and many other women read and thought 
and prayed. If it is true to say that better 
preparation had never been made, it is 
also true to say that a better Triennial 
has never been held. 

The Triennial faced frankly five great 
questions or problems of today, seeking 
to find the will of God for them. Those 
five subjects, Family Life, Property and 
Economic Conditions, Interracial Con- 
tacts, International Relations, and Reli- 
gious Thinking Today, were first present- 


ed in speeches and then discussed in fif- 


teen separate groups. Finally findings on 
each subject were brought in by five com- 
mittees. These findings were received by 
the delegates, who voted that they should 
be sent to dioceses and parishes for study 
and action. 

It is possible to talk about changing 
attitudes and make no changes. It is pos- 
sible to frame resolutions and yet make no 
difference in conditions. What should be 
done? In general the answer is that we 
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should do the things about which we 
talked. If the homes of Church members 
are more Christian and if social conditions 
become more truly like those which obtain 
in the Kingdom of God, then the Trien- 
nial Meeting will have been worth while. 

There are three places or groupings 
which must be remembered and consid- 
ered in plans for carrying out the deci- 
sions arrived at in Denver: dioceses, par- 
ishes, and individual lives. 

Diocesan officers have a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity. In regular 
meetings, and we suggest in special ones 
called for the purpose, the speeches and 
findings should be studied. Where dis- 
tances make many meetings impossible, 
they should be studied by the officers and 
correspondence should follow. These 
subjects should be studied not only in 
themselves, but in relation to conditions 
in the diocese. What needs to be done 
here? How can we do it? In this dioc- 
esan planning should be included ways 
of informing the women in the diocese. 
This information must be much more 
than interesting speeches on the Triennial. 
It should lead these other women to study 
and action. This again brings us to the 
parish where the same steps should be 
followed. The addresses and findings 
should be studied and plans made for car- 
rying out their spirit and purpose. 

We speak of the women of the diocese 
and parish, but if the largest results are 
to be obtained, they must be brought 
about by the whole Church. 

To say that is to include the last of the 
three steps suggested. The five subjects 
must be acted upon in dioceses and par- 
ishes but, of course, the action must be by 
individua!s. The findings reported in 
Denver are not simply interesting results 
of speeches and discussions, they were 
meant to be steps to be taken by disciples 
of a Leader Who is seeking to make a new 
world out of a rather tired and deeply 
puzzled old one. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 
Tue Rev. Ropert W. Patton, D.D., Director 


Nee Dr. Patron’s many friends will be 
glad to learn that he is making 
steady, if slow, progress towards recovery 
from his recent illness. He expects to re- 
turn, in the near future, to take up again 
a moderate program of work. 
k k & 

HE Rey. Cyrit E. BENTLEY, Asso- 

ciate Director of the Institute, who 
accompanied the Institute Singers on the 
California trip, because of Dr. Patton’s 
illness, reports that they have had 
most enthusiastic meetings all along the 
route. Engagements were made in Salt 
Lake City, Reno, Sacramento, and 
Oakland on the way to San Francisco, 
where they had engagements extending 
over a period of over two weeks to assist 
in the effort to raise the nine thousand 


dollars objective taken by the Diocese of © 


California in the Advance Work Program 
for this triennium. Meetings were also 
held in Stockton, Fresno, Bakersfield, and 
Los Angeles. 
k ok 

jie INSTITUTE SCHOOLS have opened 

their doors for another year’s work 
and report capacity enrollments despite 
the inability of many students to find 
summer work. St. Paul’s School reports 
that several young men walked 114 miles, 
begging an opportunity to work their way 
through. While our schools are always 
anxious and willing to help deserving stu- 
dents by arranging part-time work and 
study schedules, too long a list of such 
students seriously affects the school reve- 
nue. The Institute badly needs a scholar- 
ship fund to help worthy students who are 
otherwise unable to find even the mod- 
erate sums asked for board and tuition. 

Ge GS GS 

EADERS OF THE September SPIRIT OF 

Missions (page 631) will recall that 
Mr. H. A. Hunt received a Rosenwald 
Fellowship enabling him to study rural 
work in Denmark. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hunt have returned to 
this country most enthusiastic over their 
trip, of which Mr. Hunt writes: 


There are practically no very wealthy people 
in Denmark and only a very few poor ones. 
Almost all of the capital is equally distributed 
among all the people, the Danes haying ac- 
cepted many years ago the theory that the 
people of that country are happiest where there 
are few who have too much and fewer still who 
have too little. ...The Danes have accom- 
plished equal distribution of wealth chiefly 
through the codperative movement and have 
not only achieved cooperative production but 
cooperative consumption, having cooperative 
dairies, meat-packing plants, markets, bakeries, 
banks, factories, dry goods stores, groceries, and 
other businesses. For instance, a large group of 
people will join together to run a grocery. They 
will each put in a little capital and hire a clerk 
or two. At the end of the year, the dividends 
will be divided among them all, according to 
what each man has put in. 


This cooperative movement, brought to 
such a high degree of efficiency, is quite 
along the lines of the new venture recent- 
ly undertaken by the Institute in the 
cooperative buying of supplies for the 
schools, food, fuel, building materials, and 
the like, through a centralized purchasing 
plan in charge of a general purchasing 
agent. This plan was described in the 
August Sprrit or Missions (page 562). 

Mr. Hunt reports that while studying 
cooperative organizations and folk high 
school movements in Denmark, he was 
constantly trying to think how the things 
he saw being done in that little country of 
about three million people, practically 
one hundred per cent homogeneous as to 
racial stock, historic background, and re- 
ligion, as well as nearly one hundred per 
cent literate, could be adapted to meet 
the needs of a group which has had very 
meagre opportunity for education. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were fortunate in 
making valuable contacts. Thanks are due 
to American friends who gave them letters 
of introduction and to the courtesy of the 
American Minister to Denmark and our 
consuls at Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
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Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations 


Functions directly under the Presiding Bishop 
THE Rev. W. C. EMHARDT, PH.D., THE Rev. R. F. Lau, p.v., Secretaries 


le RESPONSE TO several requests con- 
cerning the announcement of the Old 
Catholic Bishops in conference at Vienna, 
Austria, regarding intercommunion with 
the Anglican Communion, we give here- 
with the sequence of actions taken. 

I. The Lambeth Conference of 1930 
passed this resolution: 


(a) The conference heartily thanks the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht and the bishops of the Old 
Catholic Church associated with him for com- 
ing to consult with its members on the develop- 
ment of closer relations between their Churches 
and the Anglican Communion, and expresses its 
sense of the importance of the step taken. 

(6) The conference requests the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to appoint representatives of the 
Anglican Communion, and to invite the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht to appoint representatives of 
the Old Catholic Churches to be a doctrinal 
commission to discuss points of agreement and 
difference between them. 

(c) The conference agrees that there is noth- 
ing in the Declaration of Utrecht inconsistent 
with the teaching of the Church of England. 


II. This Joint Commission of Anglicans 
and Old Catholics met at Bonn, July 2, 
1931, and agreed that: 


1. Each Communion recognizes the catho- 
licity and independence of the other and main- 
tains its own. 

2. Each Communion agrees to admit mem- 
bers of the other Communion to participate in 
the sacraments. 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE, 


An international organization supplem 
by promoting common action between 
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3. Intercommunion does not require from 
either Communion the acceptance of all doc- 
trinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or litur- 
gical practice characteristic of the other, but 
implies that each believes the other to hold all 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 


III. The conference in Vienna said: 


1. The Conference of Old Catholic Bishops 
united in the Utrecht Union, which met on the 
seventh of September, 1931, in Vienna, agrees, 
on the basis of acknowledgment of the validity 
of the Anglican ordinations, to the intercom- 
munion between the Old Catholic Churches and 
the Anglican Communion. 


2. Intercommunion consists in the mutual ad- 
mission of the members of both Churches to 
the Sacraments. 


3. Intercommunion does not require from 
either Communion the acceptance of all doc- 
trinal opinion, sacramental devotion or litur- 
gical practice characteristic to the other, but 
implies that each (Church) believes the other 
to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith. 


It seems necessary to state that this ap- 
plies to those Old Catholics only who are 
in Communion with the Archbishop of 
Utrecht and does not comprehend within 
its scope all who call themselves Old 
Catholics. As in the past, we shall be 
glad to supply information to our bishops 
and their authorized agents concerning 
the status of priests who may apply to 
them for cooperation. 


STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE, AT CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


ents the World Conference on Faith and Order 
Christian bodies in social and related problems. 


The Cooperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Miss Florence L. Newbold, Executive Secy 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HAT Do you do when you 

do nothing’’? is a ques- 
tion which becomes increasingly 
important both for the em- 
ployed and the unemployed. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, upon his re- 
cent arrival in America, said: 

Unless we can change the utilization of spare 
time into something more profitable than it is 


at present, then I predict some of the gravest 
problems of the day will remain unsolved. 


This year the Girls’ Friendly Society 
presents its new program pamphlet, 


Hobbies and Programs (No. 171, price - 


25 cents), dealing with this important 
subject of the use of leisure time. Those 
who work with girls know that there is a 
great need for “inner resources,’ some- 
thing for the girl to do when she is alone, 
in place of commercialized amusements 
which come crowding in upon her. 

Hobbies and Programs is full of con- 
crete and helpful suggestions. There are 
three sections: one deals with Magic 
Casements, such things to enjoy as music, 
poetry, and art; another is called The 
Treasure Chest or things to make; and 
the third, The Nature Trail, lists things 
to do out-of-doors. Every page contains 
suggestions for fascinating and worth- 
while activities in which a girls’ group 
may. engage, such as a trip around the 
world in song, opera with the phonograph, 
a music memory contest, planning a ward- 
robe, block-printing, methods of making 
silver jewelry, candle-dipping, recipes of 
other lands, and Indian hobbies. 

It also contains lists of suggestions for 
G.F.S. committee work and valuable 
bibliographies. The program is of tested 
value and is being warmly received by 
G.F.S. branches across the country. It 
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will undoubtedly be an aid to other or- 
ganizations working with girls. The hope 
is that it may develop skills and thus re- 
sult in the greater enjoyment of leisure 
time. The pamphlet may be purchased 
for 25 cents from custodians of supplies 
in all dioceses, or from our national office, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


- k k 
Gye AGAIN WE are offering Christmas 
cards of unusual design and color 
from all parts of Europe. Many of the 
cards.are different and are not found else- 
where in this country. 

One card which carries an especially 
quaint Christmas message shows, in 
bright colors, the children of many lands 
and races trooping down the hill to the 
stable under the light of the Christmas 
star, and combines most happily the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church with the 
Christmas message. (No. 112—6 cents.) 

Perhaps the most charming of all is 
the series of stiff cut-out designs of the 
Christ-Child and the children who come 
to bring Him their love and gifts. The 
colors are soft and beautiful and the fig- 
ures and details are naive and child-like. 
(No. 126—8 cents.) 

From a country where the winter snows 
lie deep on the hills and dark forests, 
come two cards of great beauty. In one 
the village folk go down the snowy hill 
to the brightly lighted stable with their 
sheep and lambs and gifts for the Holy 
Child. (No. 105—12 cents). Another 
card (No. 142—12 cents) pictures the 
flight into Egypt, with the red cloak and 
blue gown of the Madonna in striking 
contrast to the wintry world through 
which she rides. 

There are many other lovely cards, 
among them a snowy manger nestling 
against a starry sky (No. 138—4 cents) 
and a beautifully colored postcard of the 
Holy Family (No. 128—3 cents). 
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Church Mission of Help 


Miss Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(ly suffered a great loss in the 

death, on September 7, of Mrs. 
Emil Diebitsch, a communicant of Grace 
Church, Nutley, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Diebitsch was one of the founders of 
CMH in that Diocese and a member of 
the CMH Board of Managers from its 
beginning. She served as secretary of 
the Board from 1919 to 1926 and was 
chairman of the Case Conference Com- 
mittee from 1926 until her death. For 
many years she was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Council CMH and a member of 
national CMH committees. Mrs. Die- 
bitsch was for the eleven years since 1920, 
a member of the Newark diocesan Board 
of Social Service and since 1927 was its 
secretary. 

For the past fifteen years she had de- 
voted much time and interest to the Social 
Service Bureau of Nutley as a member of 
the Executive Committee and chairman 
of the Project and Publicity Committee. 
She was almost a daily visitor at the 
Bureau, taking part in every phase of its 
work. This, added to her rare tact and 
sympathy, gave her an unusual under- 
standing of social problems. She was be- 
loved by Board members, staff members, 
and by clients, and in her more than busy 
life she made time always to say and do 
the kindly, helpful thing. 


hers ers 
N™ SECRETARIES WERE recently in- 
Stalled in the Paterson and Jersey 
City branch offices of the Newark CMH. 
Mrs. Maude R. Boynton, until recently 
secretary of the Family Welfare Society 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, is the new field 
secretary in Paterson; Miss Georgina 
Kinney, who has recently graduated from 
the Smith College School of Social Work, 
is in Jersey City. 
Miss Barbara C. Potter, formerly with 
the Omaha Family Society, is a new 
worker in the New York CMH. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URING THE SECOND week 
of November the boys 
and young men of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew will 
undertake a Church-wide campaign for 
subscriptions to the national Church 
weeklies, on a scale never before attempt- 
ed. Each chapter, with the approval and 
cooperation of its rector, will make a can- 
vass of the members of the parish and 
endeavor to get each family to subscribe 
for at least one of the four Church week- 
lies. Each pair of boys will be supplied 
with a set of sample copies of the four 
papers and with circulars describing their 
salient features. No commission or profit 
comes to the boys or to the chapter or to 
the National Brotherhood. The amount 
that would ordinarily be paid as a com- 
mission to the one securing the subscrip- 
tion, will be given by the Church weeklies 
to the Japanese Scholarship Fund spon- 
sored by the Brotherhood, with which the 
readers of THE Spirit or MIssIONS are 
already familiar. The purpose of this 
fund is to provide scholarships for young 
Christian Japanese graduates of St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo, enabling them to 
spend two years in postgraduate work in 
some American university, fitting them- 
selves for Christian leadership and work 
for the Church of Japan. This feature, 
however, is purely incidental to the main 
purpose of the campaign, which is to 
spread the Kingdom of Christ through 
the medium of the printed word and 
thereby help develop a better informed 
and more intelligent and therefore more 
devoted and efficient Church membership. 
The plan was adopted by the National 
Convention of the Brotherhood at Sewa- 
nee, Tennessee, the first of September, 
and three weeks later, it was approved 
and commended to the Church by Gen- 
eral Convention at Denver, in the follow- 
ing resolution: ; 
Wuereas, The Church press is faced by a 


serious financial situation due to lack of sup- 
port by the members of the Church, and 
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Wuereas, It is a recognized fact that educa- 
tion through the medium of publicity is in this 
modern day an accepted method of spreading 
Christ’s Kingdom ; . 

Br Ir Resotvep, That the nation-wide sub- 
scription campaign for the support of our na- 
tional weeklies, including The Churchman, The 
Witness, The Southern Churchman, and The 
Living Church, to be put on by the boys and 
young men of the Advance Division of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew during the month 
of November, as a service to the Church, be 
commended to the attention and support of 
the bishops, priests, and lay members of the 
Church throughout the United States. 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


AKING AN ACTIVE part 
in the National Con- 
vention is but the more ob- 
vious duty devolving upon 
a delegate. Mountain 
peaks, both of nature and 


OY Sime 
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of vision, have gladdened the eye, calmed . 


the mind, and strengthened the heart. We 
have returned to our homes refreshed and 
uplifted. Here is our opportunity to carry 
on to fulfillment that which is incumbent 
on representatives. 

Having attended convention opens the 
door to almost limitless possibilities in the 
way of reviving and intensifying interest. 

To have caught the inner meaning of 
what it is to have the honor and privi- 
lege and responsibility of serving chapter 
or diocese in this way, insures that our 
chapters will take on new life. Of para- 
mount importance is stressing the fact 
that the chapter is not a little struggling 
group alone; it is an integral part of a 
great Order, a strong and growing body 
whose success in its appointed field is 
directly dependent upon each and every 
one of its component groups. 

In great measure the vitality of the sea- 
son’s work depends on the way in which 
the returning delegate imparts the vision 
she has caught. It is her privilege to 
assure the chapter at home that as she 
sees it, the growth of the Order and its 
work is limited only by the growth of the 
individual member. 


Seamen’s Church Institute 


of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


JHE TWELFTH YEAR 
of the life of the 
Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute of Newport has 
been one of the severest 
testing. Every part 
of the fabric of our new building has been 
put to the greatest strain and in every 
way the structure, including its arrange- 
ments, and its furnishings, has stood the 
test. I can report that for every practical 
purpose our plant is in as good condition 
as it was the day it was presented to us. 
Another test that was equally severe 
has been upon the faith and endurance of 
my loyal staff of workers and the heavy 
strain upon our ways and means. This or- 
ganization is here because of the Christian 
religion and we would be the poorest kind 
of an advertisement for the cause of 
Christ if in time of depression we became 
discouraged or made any complaint. To 
be sure, dollars and cents are needed to 
house and care for sailors but if we are 
going to do anything that approaches 
a real job our greatest need is the feeling 
of assurance and security in the everlast- 
ing goodness of God to provide those 
things of which we have need. Many who 
have helped us in years past have been 
unable to help us this year. Others whose 
incomes have been rather straitened have 
made great sacrifices to keep up their 
contributions and in a number of cases 
contributions have increased so that there 
would be no dearth or lack. Our friends 
have felt that charity and benevolence 
were not luxuries but rather necessary ex- 
penditures, if social and moral economies 
are to remain stable. We have tried to 
meet the unemployment situation by giv- 
ing our best to those whose need was 
greatest and a great company of men 
have, during the past twelve months, been 
helped in very special and most practical 
ways towards economic independence. In 
addition to gifts of dollars, we have re- 
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ceived most generous gifts in kind. All 
sorts of added furnishings, including 
books, pictures, a new victrola, an elec- 
tric clock, plants and flowers, have added 
to the comfort and attractiveness of the 
house. Comfort bags, knitted articles, 
clothing, shoes, sick room delicacies and 
refreshments of all kinds have provided 
for the needs of men and boys. 

Flowers, magazines, games and. puz- 
zles in great numbers have cheered the 
lonely hours of hospital patients. And 
last but not least, we have received the 
kind and sympathetic interest of thou- 
sands of men and women and boys and 
girls which has made a year, which might 
have been one of adversity, one of most 
glorious gain. For all this we are thank- 
ful—From the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Newport Institute. 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CRAG THE STORY of 
C.P.C. meetings in Denver 
during General Convention, a 
special business meeting was 
held on the morning of Friday, 

— September 25, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Otto Heinigke, in the chair. 

Following the reports of the findings 
committees, the delegates put themselves 
on record on these subjects: 

1. Approval of a plan for assistants for 
diocesan and parish officers of the C.P.C. 

2. Belief that the C.P.C., if rightly con- 
ducted, should be, and is, a factor in 
increasing missionary-mindedness, and 
that the enlargement of its activities 
should be a help rather than a hindrance 
to the payment of its quota to the general 
Church by a diocese sometimes delinquent 
in this respect. 

3. Strong determination to continue 
the Library Fund as the best aid in build- 
ing up the libraries of mission educational 
institutions at home and abroad. Also 
commendation of the Endowment Fund, 
the interest on which supplies needed 
books to clerical and lay missionaries. 

4. Continued activity in the rural work 


of the Church, with increased and more 
intelligent codperation with other groups 
working in the same field. 

The delegates voted also in favor of a 
special effort to supply public libraries 
with Church papers, Prayer Books, and 
other Church literature. 

At the public meeting the same evening, 
the Bishop of Alaska and Dr. Grafton 
Burke testified to the usefulness of the 
C.P.C. to the men of Alaska in the lonely 
places. Mrs. Paul H. Barbour told of the 
library at the Rosebud Agency, South 
Dakota, largely supplied by the C.P.C. 
It is the only library in the county and 
ministers to the local community, to the 
boys of Hare School, and to the teachers 
and pupils of forty rural schools. 

The Rev. A. M. Sherman, but lately 
returned from China, spoke of the value 
of the C.P.C. in helping build up Boone 
Library and the library at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, in providing small theological 
libraries for newly ordained Chinese 
clergy, and giving to American missiona- 
ries not only welcome books and maga- 
zines but, by means of these gifts, the 
assurance that they were in the constant 
remembrance of their fellow-members in 
the Church at home. The Rt. Rev. Fred 
Ingley, Bishop Coadjutor of Colorado, 
who opened and closed the meeting, spoke 
warmly of our work as illustrating the 
intelligent use of the postage stamp. 

In looking back over those days and 
the many contacts they made possible, 
the underlying thought is one of thank- 
fulness whether for the splendid work 
undertaken by C. P. C. officers or for the 
results of work accomplished. It was 
heart-warming to learn of Prayer Books 
and Hymnals provided for persons who, 
far distant from a Church, could gather 
in small groups to join in a Church service 
broadcast over the radio. It was good to 
know that the reading of C. P. C. maga- 
zines helped a delegate to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to join in the group discussions 
on International Relations. It was more 
than good to hear that twelve copies of 
George P. Atwater’s book, The Episcopal 
Church, had added twelve communicants 
to the Church. 
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The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


“ HEN THE MAN in the 


seat goes into the 

street, the man in the street 
\ will come into the seat.” 
General Convention visitors 
to Denver will recall these words. They 
were written on the banner carried by the 
Church Army Crusaders who carried the 
Church’s message to the people on the 
streets of Denver who wondered what the 
Convention was all about. Many bishops 
and deputies, both clerical and lay, took 
part in the Church Army street meetings. 
Through the courtesy of The Denver 
Post a platform was erected in one of the 
busiest thoroughfares and each noon hour, 
meetings were held. The twelve o’clock 
meeting was largely attended by business 
men. At twelve forty-five in another 
place a second meeting was held, chiefly 
for unemployed men. The generosity of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


Convention visitors enabled us to provide © 


meals for worthy unemployed. 

Sometimes people ask if outdoor work 
is worthwhile. One cannot see with the 
eye all the benefit that comes from it, but 
frequently open-air preaching has the 
effect of completely changing men’s lives. 
In one New York town recently a Church 
Army captain was speaking on the street 
corner, when a drunken man began to 
make a disturbance. After the meeting, 
the captain spoke to him, before going 
into the indoor mission service in the par- 
ish church. Later that night, as he was 
going to bed, there came a knock on his 
door. It was the man come back to talk 
to him. After a talk, he poured the 
liquor down the wash-basin and asked the 
captain to pray for him. Told that he 
had better pray for himself, he prayed 
right there for deliverance from sin; then 
he went away. He came to the rest of 
the services during the mission and when 
the captain went on to other work, the 
rector took him under his care. 

The change brought in family life 
through incidents like this is something to 
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thank God for. In one town the visiting 
of the captain led him to the home of a 
drunken wife-beater. The problem of 
how to get in touch with the man was 
solved by an invitation to supper, followed 
by a comfortable chat. The captain 
seized the opportunity to tell some of his 
experiences in Church Army work, and 
related how men had been changed from 
drunkards into sincere Christians. The 
man of the house took it all in, and when 
he said “Good-night” he added, “You 
have hit me pretty hard.” The next 
Sunday he was in church with his family, 
and he spent the first evening in many 
years at home with wife and children. 
Now, a sober and better man, he attends 
church regularly and is to be confirmed 
this autumn. 
aye ash GS 

fl Piss’ WORK OF the two captains in 

Honolulu is such that Bishop Littell 
has asked for more Church Army men. 
A third captain is on his way to the 
Islands, and we hope to send a fourth in 
December. The work is quite varied, one 
of the ventures which is meeting with ex- 
cellent reception is the holding of lantern 
services in movie houses. This is the first 
time such services have been held there. 
At Paauilo a hall has been erected through 
the kindness of the plantation authorities, 
to be used for social recreation as well as 
more direct evangelism. Schools for Jap- 
anese and night classes for Filipinos, to- 
gether with scout work, are proving of 
Hospital visiting is done, 
services are held in prisons, and open-air 
work is carried on in the various camps. 
As soon as the additional captains arrive, 
it will be possible to carry out a yet more 
thorough and intensive evangelistic pro- 
gram, 

od ee EY 

alee NEXT TRAINING TERM for candi- 

dates will be held at Bishop McVickar 
House, Providence, Rhode Island, com- 
mencing on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
Ten or a dozen cadets and sisters expect 
to complete their training there. Two 
hundred dollars provides the training for 
one candidate, 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


Twenty-five Years 


—the money from the sale of 
Christmas Seals has promoted: 


—the establishment ofsanatoriums 
for treating tuberculosis 


—the finding of tuberculosis in 
time to effect a cure 


—health inspection of school 
children 


—the teaching of habits that help 
to insure good health 


—the bringing of rest, good food, 
sunshine, fresh air, medical at- 
tention to sick children 


Fels Fight Cox tae ies 


Buy CuristMas SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


1931 


A REFUGE FOR BOYS 


A homeless boy or a boy who has made a 
bad start in life due either to unfortunate 
environment or inability to adjust himself 
can find a home or make a new start at the 
BOYS’ HOME, an institution owned and 
controlled by the Dioceses of Southern Vir- 
ginia and Southwestern Virginia and _ lo- 
cated at Covington, Virginia. Its doors 
are open to any white boy regardless of 
residence or religious connections. This 
good work is in large measure dependent 
upon voluntary gifts. If you will help, 
address: 


E. REINHOLD ROGERS, Rector, 


Boys’ Home, Covington, Virginia. 


A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


The Churchman’s Calendar of 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Advent 1931-1932 


A devotional comment on a selection of Scripture for every day 


in the year. 


Rectors are ordering these Readings in hundreds for distri- 
bution among their people, sending them with their personal 


Christmas messages. 


10 cents a copy, $7.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Order from 


THE BOOK STORE 


CuurcH Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue 


Kindly mention THe Spirit oF Misstons when writing to advertisers, 


New York 
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Prayer Books and Hymnals 
in all sizes, bindings and prices with largest 
and clearest possible print. 


CAMBRIDGE.EDITIONS 
are exclusively supplied in the 
Patent “UNBREAKABLE BACK” Bindings. 


All Booksellers or Direct. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


James Pott & Company 


395-401 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Corner of 28th Street. 


(Church Publishers for Over Sixty Years) 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Academic Year Begins September 23rd. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


A Church School and Mission Hymnal 
Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 


Manila, 
Cloth, 


Parish Press, 


$35.00 per 100 
$50.00 per 100 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘¢For the Love of Mankind®’ 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully illus- 
trated brochure, which describes how thousands of 
churches have satisfied the spiritual hunger of the 
hard of hearing . . . Upon request, we will send 
you a FREE copy. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC., Dept. 11-T 


220 West 42nd Street, New York. N. Y.- 


St. Christapher's 


A Church Boarding and Day School 


Richmond, Virginia 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. 
Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils. 
i RATE $700 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Rev, C. G, Chamberlayne, Ph.B., LL.D., Headmaster 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS ) 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. aN 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about the 


work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. 


the Church man and Church woman. 


It is indispensable to 


As Tue Spirit or Missions is a missionary publication and is not published for 
financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and adding 


to our list of subscribers. 


Subscription Rate: 


THE Spirit oF Missions, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In U. S., $1.00 a year. 


Canada, $1.25. Foreign, $1.35 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription for Tur Spirit oF Missions, to 
begin (if new) with the 


800 


Kindly mention Tur Spirit of Misstons when writing to advertisers. 


Do not open until Christmas 


Let’s Help Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part in a worthy ‘cause 


WE are fighting for the control of can- 
cer, which is yearly taking a greater 
toll of valuable lives. 


To help this worthy cause, we are 
asking you to buy these Christmas 
labels, all gummed, ten to a package, 
price one dollar—and they make use- 
ful gifts to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


25 West 43d Street New York City 


Supported and Praised by 
Church Audiences 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 


“KING OF 
KINGS” 


THE EPIC SCREEN STORY OF THE CHRIST 


OW ENHANCED with a beautiful score of 

choral and orchestral music. The picture’s 
suitability for non-theatrical showing is attested 
to by scores of enthusiastic letters. 

We Supply Operators and Accessories 
Presentations made with portable Duplex 
sound-on-film equipment, sufficiently powerful 
for an audience of 2,000. Let us know the seat- 
ing capacity of your auditorium and type of 
current used. Exhibition details taken care of 
by us. : 

Send for Our Latest Bulletin 
Other fine all-talking features available to 
churches and schools. Quotations furnished on 
projectors, sound installations and public ad- 
dress systems. Ask for bulletin. 


BEACON FILMS, Ine. 
Dept. SM, 25 West 45th St., New York City; 


Specialists in production and exhibition of 
motion pictures for the non-theatrical trade. 


HYMNALS and PRAYER BOOKS 


for 


THANKSGIVING and CHRISTMAS 


It is appropriate to suggest, at this season of the year, the replenishing or 
renewal of your supply of Hymnals and Prayer Books. A fitting and service- 
able gift or memorial to your parish would be a supply of Hymnals and 


Prayer Books. 


We are the publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of the 
Church. We also publish the Prayer Book for the benefit of the Church. 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition, for the pews, at $1.20 a copy (or $1.00 a copy 


in lots of 100 or more.) 
Special Choir Edition, heavily reinforced, at $1.50 a copy (or $1.30 a copy 


in lots of 100 or more.) 
Word Edition, at 40 cents a copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, in various bindings, at 25 cents a copy. 
Chancel Edition, in various bindings and larger print, at 50 cents a copy. 


Circulars sent upon request. 
Order direct from 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 


NO RETREAT! 


No retreat! This is the call issued to the Church by the General Con- 
vention of 1931. Keenly alive to the implications of the present economic 
situation as evidenced by the report of its committee of twenty-one ap- 
pointed to consider such questions, the Convention nevertheless approved 
in its entirety the Maintenance Budget for the missionary work of the 
Church for-1932 as presented by the National Council. This budget au- 
thorizes no increase over the budget for 1931, but does provide for holding 
the line. This action of General Convention seems justified by the re- 
markable record of steadfastness in the face of adversity established by the 
Church during the past two years. 


Will the Church now support the action taken by its official represen- 
tatives? Will it meet a difficult situation by redoubled effort in the Every 
Member Canvass for which we are now preparing? Will it both preach 
and practice the need for sacrificial giving In order that the work of the 
Kingdom may not suffer? 


It is obvious that in many parishes the problem will be difficult be- 
cause pledges must be reduced in the face of pressing necessity. Such 
reductions must be made up elsewhere. Here lies our great opportunity. 
More than one-half of the communicant members of the Church are giving 
nothing regularly to the support of their parishes or to the support of the 
missionary work of the Church. They have been indifferent to their other 
obligations as Christians, notably the obligation of worship. Adversity is 
bringing many of them to a realization that they have neglected to put first 
things first. Their investments of money, time and energy in the things of 
the world have not produced expected dividends. They are ready now to 
consider a real investment in the Kingdom of God. It is our duty to give 
them an opportunity to make such an investment. 


The slogan for the Canvass of this year should be “Reach the Last 
Man,” and reach him with an invitation to give of himself, of his time, his 
prayer and his material possessions to the work of Almighty God. 


LEWIS B. FRANKIAIN 
Vice-President und Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
CuurcH Missions Houser 
281 FourTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS—November 28 to December 13 
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